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LIGERATUBRE. 
THE LION FLAG OF ENGLAND. 


BY EDWARD CAPERN. 


The Lion-flag of England! 

Say, Briton, shall it wave 

The scorn of every base-born serf 
And jest of every slave,— 

A sign to tell them how they beat 
The bravest of the earth, 

And teach them by our England’s fall 
To magnify their worth ? : 

‘“* Forbid it, Heaven,” the nation cry, 
In council gravely met ; 

“« We'll send her aid across the seas, 
And she shall conquer yet.” 





Have faith in dear Old England! 

A voice comes from her slain : 

“ We found her sound enough at heart, 
But erring in the brain.” 

Have patience, and Old Time shall prove 
Her power is like her oak, 

Which rises in the scale of worth 
Beneath the deadly stroke. 

For, though she staggers at the blow, 
Her hero-bands have met— 

Her ancient prowess gives the pledge 
That she shall couquer yet. 


Have faith in dear Old England, 

Her lion-hearts lie dead ; 

But tens of thousands ready wait 

To battle in their stead. 

They know from history’s reddest page, 
That nations when opprest 

Mast point their swords for arguments 
Against the tyrant’s breast. 

While voices from the grand old past 
Come pleading—* Pay your debt : 

For you we fought—preserve our fame, 
And you shall conquer yet.” 


Who would not fight for England! 
Afield or on the main, 

And strive to win (if she has lost) 
Her honour back again? 

The creature who would dare refuse 
To take his country’s part, 

Is coward—slave, an ingrate vile, 
Or traitor at the heart ; 

And little weets what he enjoys 
Was bought with blood and sweat, 
Or such who sheath their swords to rust 
Might see Siberia yet. 


O England! dear Old England! 
What land is like to thee,— 

So rich in patriotic gems, 

And free as thou art free ? 

Who quench’d the bigot’s faggot fire ? 
Who staunched the patriot’s blood ? 
Who? Eogland, at the battle-cry 

Of “ Liberty and God!” 

Her Past! why ’tis a deathless Fame— 
A sun that cannot set :— 

A power majestic—and her name 
Shall nerve to conquer yet! 


Harrah! for dear Old England! 

Come Britons, one and all, 

Strike on, strike hard, strike home, strike sure 
Till War himself shall fall ; 

And Time, on pointing fiager wears 

The precious pearl of Peace, 

And Earth seads up her anthem shout 

That loving hearts increase, 

Fight on, keep heart, look up, be firm ; 

And never once forget 

That Heav’n proclaimed this God-stamp’d truth, 
“ The Right shall conquer yet.” 





A PASSAGE FROM THE LIFE OF NINIAN HOLD- 
FAST, MINISTER IN BALMACLELLAN, A.D. 1624. 


_ The old tower of Fearnilie,oa the banks of a small lake that lies sleep- 
ing in the shadow of rugged old Criffel,—together with a scanty number 
of acres round about it, hill, coppice, and pasture,—came into my hands 
some months ago, on the death of my cousin, Miss Mysie Holdfast. The 
Holdfasts of Fearnilie had been greatly respected throughout all that 
country side. Not for their wealth ; that was but small, Bat they were 
an ancient, honourable family, not given to change, and living in their 
grey, lichen-rpotted tower, after the same simple fashion, generation 
after generation, never addivg, avd never losing, a single acre. Miss 
Mysie was the last of the old race ; for as to myself, I “ call cousin” it is 
true, but only from a respectful distance. However Miss Mysie had not 
forgotton it. As the nearest of kin, she left me the old tower and all iis 
belongings; and accordingly I went down and took possession of Fear- 
Lilie, where, as I fear, my way of life is looked upon with much suspi- 
cion. Not to mention that I sit every day in the Chamber of Dais, a 
thing altogether unheard of, I have also set up my rest within the sacred 
precincts of Miss Mysie’s own sleeping-room—a very pleasant one—from 
whose windows I can watch the rosy morning light steal dowawards from 
the crests of Criffel, till it kindles into gold among the grassy holms by 
the lake side. This violation of the old lady’s privacy—* eneugh,” as it 
was objected to me, * to bring Miss Mysie back agaia frae her grave,” 
PR sufficiently startling. But when I proceeded, as in duty bound, 
Oransack all my venerable cousin’s most private hoards and collections 
PT even sparing the great India cabinet, with the scarlet macaws on its 
thin eh anes the indignation became general aud excessive. “ To 
ink that Miss Mysie’s bits o’ things, that she set such store by, suld be 
Served just us if they belanged to naebody !”° 


I cannot say that my search has been greatly rewarded. But ina cer- 
tain drawer of the India cabinet, embalmed in rose leaves and lavender, 
I discovered a manuscript, lengthy and elaborate, bearing the following 
title— Memorialls: being sundry speciall Passages out of my own 
Life ; by me, Ninian Holdfast, Mioister of the Gospell in Balmaclellan.” 
I soon found that the “ Memorialls” range through a period of about 
forty years; beginning nearly at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century. The Minister of Balmaclellan bad been sent from Scotland to 
attend the famous Synod of Dortrecht in 1619 ; and had afterwards ma- 
naged to involve himself in many of the troubles of that stormy time. 





Some passages appeared to me curious. And one, which has to do with 
a meditated attack of Prince Maurice of Nassau on Antwerp, I have here 
extracted. Master Holdtast is singularly sparing of his dates; but I 
make out that the attack alluded to was that attempted in the autumn 


| time. The Romanist authorities maintain that Antwerp was then pre- 
| served by the Venerable Mother Anne de St. Barthélemi, superior of the 
| Carmelite nuns, which order she was the first to establish both in France 
} and the Low Countries. Becoming forewarned of the Stadholder’s at- 
| tack, she offered her prayers against him with such fervour, that a fear- 
| ful tempest broke out ; the citadel became alarmed, and the Prince, the 
| success of whose expedition depended on its secrecy, was compelled to 
| retire. The Venerable Mother is still regarded as one of the protecting 
| saints of Antwerp ; and her picture, by order of the Archduchess Isabella, 
| was carried through the streets in solemn procession on each recurring 
| anniversary of the attack. Master Holdfast seems to have kaown no- 
thing at all about /a Mere Anne; a fact, which, I fear, renders his nar- 
rative a very one-sided one. 
His “ auld Scots tongue’ I have ventured to clip a little. [tis not 
| every one who, like myself, rejoices in its quaint turns and formal ex- 
| pressions. I will add, that as Miss Mysie’s acres do not promise quite so 
well as I could desire—in spite of super-phosphate and subsoil ploughing 
—I shall be happy, for a “ consideration,’”’ to place the remaiader of his 
/ memoirs in the hands of the Maitland, the Abbotsford, the Spalding, or 
| any other club that may thiok sufficiently well of the matter. 


| 


The Synod being at an end, I was now at liberty to retura home ; but 
| for one cause and another I still lingered, visiting the privcipal towns 
throughout Low Germany, and making acquaintance with divers learned 
| professors and ministers of religion. Thus it chanced that I was in the 
| town of Breda when the Marquis Spinola, with his army, came and lay 
| before it, shutting it up closely, so that there was no passing in or out. 
| The town held out bravely, as all the world knows. And after the siege 
bad continued some three or four mvunths, came letters from the Prince 
of Orange, how brought I cannot tell, saying that he was about making 
a diversion upon Antwerp, which he hoped would cause the Marquis to 
| break up his leaguer from before Breda. The letters were publicly read 
iu the Stadhouse ; and Mynheer Justin of Nassau, captain of the troops 
within the town, gave his counsel there anent, together with the Sche- 
| pens of Breda (for so they call their town baillies). I was present at the 
Council; and after much talk, it was agreed that the Prince's expedition 
would be greatly helped if certain information, only to be procured in 
Antwerp itself, could be at once supplied to him. But the time pressed ; 
and it was needs that some one from Breda should obtain this intelli- 
gence, and convey it speedily to the Priace. 

At last Mynheer Justin rose and left the Council ; first saying aloud to 
the Burgomaster, that whoever was sent to Antwerp, it must be one who 
would not be recognised there. And methought he looked at me as he 
spoke. After he was gone, great indeed was the strife of tongues, one 
proposing one thing, one another. One of the baillies, calling to mind 
the famous turf-boat by which Breda had been formerly taken by the 
Stadnolder’s troops, proposed to send out the letters in some such way, 
as by means of a raft, or the like; but this was not approved. 

“ No,” said the Burgomaster, ‘* I cannot hold with Master Janssens. 
Of all the plans your wisdoms have proposed, there is but one that seems 
to me safe or reasonable. If this learned and discreet minister (so he 
was pleased to designate my unworthy self) will himself bear the letters, 
I think they may be ventured ; but in that case his reverence must sub- 
mit to some slight disguise. The best of men have worn such ere now.” 

I said I was ready to shape myself as should seem fittest. ‘ And as for 
my Scot's tongue, there be Scot’s enough oa both sides throughout all 
these Low Countries. That will never betray me.”’ 

“ You speak like a true man, Master Holdfast,” said the Burgomaster ; 
“but we kuew you that already, and moreover zealous ia the cause. 
What say your wisdoms? Shall it be thus?” 

So it was agreed, after some further discussion. “ And now,” said the 
Burgomaster, “ since the way is determined, 1 deem that no more time 
should be lost. The Prince’s letter is urgent. His troops are ready. 


ought to bein the hands of our friends in Antwerp before he appears there. 
Can you be ready this very night, Master Holdfast ?” 

I told them I could start immediately, so I might be safely conveyed 
out of the town and beyond the leaguer; and as for my disguise, they 


showed me great houour, all standing up at my departure ; which I men- 
tion the rather because it has since been suggested to me that the Council 


Danger there was, no doubt. As for the rest, I, for my own part, forbear 
to judge them. 

I went straight back to my lodgings in the Golden Crow, a little dis- 
quieted at the thoughts of having to assume any other habit than the 
grave Geneva cloak which had hitherto been my constant wear ; remem- 


Humanities at Deventer, when, having to pass through an enemy’s coun- 
try, he was persuaded by certain thoughtless studeats to assume the steel 
Jack and red nether habiliments of a dragoon—an unseemly attire for a 
discreet professor, and one that brought friend Simon into trouble ; for the 
false soldier was taken by the true ones, and made to spend a whole night 
in their guard-room, listening to profane songs and idle jests—exceeding 
distressful to pious ears. As for me, they served me not so badly. By- 
and-by came the Burgomaster himself, with the letters, sealed with the 
town seal of Breda, and directed at length to Master Peter Adamsone, the 
great Turkey merchant of Antwerp ; aud with him was Adrian Hersfelt 
who was to conduct me beyond the town, and who brought the dress 
which the Council bad seen fit for me to wear. It wasa grave, decent 
Suit, proper for a baillie or some such solid body ; made of cloth Ypres; 
the colour, cinnamon brown, turned over with murray velvet. And when 
I had arrayed myself therein, both Adrian and the Burgomaster said it 
went not badly ; and indeed I myself liked it passably well. 

There was a little postera in a part of the towa wail, looking eastward 
over the marshes, through which Adrian had been accustomed to pass to 
a farm a few miles off, ia order to take messages and to gather news. 
The road through the marshes was so narrow and so difficult, that it was 
scarcely watched at all by the leaguer ; and besides, Adrian had, as | 
think, some intelligence with one of the strange sentries. Like will to 





of 1624, a due account of which will be found in all the histories of the ; 


The weather is clear and still. He will not allow many days to pass 
without acting. And yet,if his attack is to be successful, these letters 


must settle that between them. Then I took my leave of the Council, who 


of Breda were somewhat hasty in this matter, and seeing the danger to 
themselves, were ready enough to shift it on to a stranger’s shoulders. 


bering what chanced to my old friend, Simon van Roost, Professor of 


EE TS 

like ; and the tongue of the enemy was as honest Dutch as that of the men 

of Breda, So, late in the gloaming, we stole out through the postern, 

and down between the grassy slopes, and over the moats. There was no 
one to question us, though every sound made me quake, even the grass- 
hoppers among the reeds, and the wind rustling through the alder 
boughs. When we came to the edge of the marsh, I saw, about two bow- 

shots off, a soldier with pike and skullcap, standing with his back to- 
wards us. But Master Adrian looked at me sud smiled, and presently 

the soldier walked slowly away, without once seeming to have noticed 
us. That was the last we had to fear from the leaguer. We pierced into 
the marshes without delay, for Adrian knew all the narrow paths—and it 
was well he did. But we got through safely, and then I sat me down to 
rest awhile on a dyke side. Adrian had done his work, and was to leave 
me here, but he lingered still, and made no offer of returning. 

‘‘ Master Holdfast,’”’ he said, at last, after replying to my questions 
much at random—I saw the lad’s thoughts were elsewhere, and I mar- 
velled somewbat—* Master Holdfast, you are going where I would with 
all my heart if it was my lot to go with you, or to go instead of you. The 
danger would be nothing to me. Asto you,I fear you will find it greater 
than you deem. But the Council would not listen tome. Wisdoms, for- 
sooth! A pack of-—” 

‘ Speak not evil of dignities, Adrian,” I said; “and remember that a 
grave matter like this is fitlier entrusted to years and discretion than to 
hot young blood like thine. Moreover, there is work for you in your own 
town. You cannot be spared.” 

“T can be spared,” he returned—“ well—and they know it ; and some 
of them know, too, why I but, Master Holdfast, since it may not be, 
I would fain ask a kindness of you. No greatone. You go tothe house 
of Peter Adamsone. There you will find one—one who—onue whom I re- 
gard very dearly. Yes,” he said, “ more dearly than life itself. I pray 
you, Master Holdfast, let her have these letters. They are addressed to 
her at length—I will not name her, even here. And if you convey to her 
hands this token’”’—it was a small golden heart, set thick with rubies— 
“she will know and trust you as she ought.” 

‘“ Adrian,” I replied, aud my voice at least was severe, though we could 
not see each other’s faces through the dimmot, “am I a fitting love mes- 
senger? and is this a time to think of such vanities? I marvel at your 
folly. See—the moon is rising beyond the marshes. You will have light 
enough to guide you, Go, and farewell.”’ 

* You speak of vanities, Master Holdfast,” he said, ‘and yet you are 
yourself a husband and a father. I have heard you talk of your Scottish 
home as though you acarcely deemedit a vanity. But I crave your par- 
don. Ihave mistaken. I did think you made of kindlier stuff than our 
cold-bearted doctors of Breda.” 

Well, I cannot tell how it was ; but something in the tone of his voice 
carried me back to the time when every week, storm or sunshine, I was 
fain to ride across Cairnmount to Lily-side, low down on the murmuring 
Dee water. I seemed to sit once more on the little green knoll under the 
ash-trees ; and Margaret Greme, since my dear, dear wife, was by my 
side. Moreover, Adrian was a fine lad and a true, and I liked him well. 
My heart melted towards him, for I saw he was troubled; so I said— 

“ Give me the letters, Adrian. If I do ill, the blame rests with you— 
I cannot tell. But for your sake, and for the sake of old times, I will do 
your bidding. There, 1 put them in the safest hiding-place ; and your 
heart shall bear them company. It wild go with them, whether or no.” 

“ Ah, Master Holdfast,” he exclaimed, “ you make two hearts happy. 
May God bless you for it, and keep you from the dangers of the way. 
But now see. There is a light in the farm window yonder. You cannot 
miss it. There you will fiad a horse and what more you may require. 
Give the farmer his token-word—‘ Shields and friends’—and he will know 
your errand.” 

And so, with many thanks and good wishes, and with a happy voice, 
though he tried hard to sadden it at leaving me, Adrian turned back to- 
wards Breda. The light from the farm shone like a star through the 
darkuess ; and as I went on my way, I wondered not a little with myself 
what the elders of Balmaclellan would deem of me; their placed minis- 
ter, could they see me walking thus over a lonely Dutch morass, in 
slashed sleeves and a short Spanish cloak, carrying love-letters, and 
worse—love-tokens—in my pockets. 

The farm was a rade stone tower, like one of the auld world strengths 
among the braces of Galloway. Great beech trees grew about it and 
brushed its walls. I climbed up a narrow flight of steps and looked in at 
the lighted window, but could see little through its dim, knotted quarrels. 
Preseutly the great door opened, and the good man himself came forth, 
followed by a tall, grey wolf-dog, whe curled his lip with a savage growl 
when he saw me. 

“ Back, Ziebalt,” said the master; “and you, mynheer, what may be 
your pleasure at this late hour? This is no peaceful neighbourhood.” 

Then I gave the token-word, and told him mine errand, and how I 
needed the best steed in his stable, and that without delay. He passed 
his hand across his brow, and bent his head ; but said nothing except to 
bid me enter the house-place. 

There be left me for a while, and Ziebalt crouched down by the fire, 
watching me with his great bright eyes. When the good man came back, 
he looked (I have since called to mind all this) troubled and uneasy. 
The horse, he said, would be ready in half an hour. But did I know that 
the Archduke’s troops were spread over the country as far as Turnhout, 
and had I their pass-words in case they tried to stay me? ‘ Well,” he 
said, “I will give you them ;” and then added, with more hesitation, as 
I thought, “ There is a stranger within—a merchant, such as you seem— 
who is going on straight to Antwerp. You can bear him company, if 
you choose ; but I shall neither meddle nor make init. Do as you will.” 

Now I would readily have started without so mach as seeing this 
stranger ; but I had no choice: for the good man, going straight to a low 
side door, set it wide open, and led me into a lighted chamber, decored 
with hangings of green forest work. The stranger of whom he spoke was 
seated therein, smoking a pipe of tobacco: a dark featured man, with 
hair like jet, and eyes like sea-coal ; and he had a strange unpleasant 
smile, whereof I dreamt many many times afterwards. He wore a suit 
of perfumed Spanish leather ; and there was a little case of suaphance- 
pistols lying on the table before him; not much like a merchant, cer- 
tainly ; but then he was passing south, as he said, from Bremen, and 
doubtless it behoved him to ride somewhat after the fashion of a man of 
war. Howbeit, the good man set forth Breda ale in tall glasses, and left 
us together. We could not but fall upon talk of the sad, troubled coun- 
try. As for the dangers on the way to Antwerp, my new friend gave but 
little beed to them ; and if I would trust myself to his guidance, he said 
he would answer for my safe passage. Then he asked sundry questions 
as to my business in Autwerp at such a season, telling me that he was 
himself concerned in various branches, but mainly in the fishing trade, 
which the wars and tamults, on the northern coasts, in especial, had 
greatly injured. I auswered warily ; for the proverb says true. that it is 

as easy to catch a weasel asleep as a Scotchman: bat, for all I could 
say, there crept a smile about the corners of his mouth very little to my 
liking ; and now and then his eyes shot forth fiery sparks, like an angry 
glede’s) I was glad when the good man came to say the horse was ready, 
aod would even then have departed alone ; but the merchaat would not 
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so much as listen to me, and instantly calling for his own horse—a 
strong, bony animal of Flemish breed, that had evidently done good 
work that day already—we set forth together. : 

All I need say as to the journey is, that my companion, although I still 
felt towards him my first dislike, (there are true antipathies amongst 
men, as in nature, and we can explain neither,) beguiled the way with 
much and various talk. Most of the great leaders of the war he had him- 
self seen, he said ; and one by one he described them to me, though of the 
noble Prince Maurice methought he scarcely spoke with the honour due. 
Till we bad passed Turnhout, and afterwards almost as far as Antwerp, 
we constantly fell in with soldiers and patrols of the Archduke’s army,— 
most of them Spaniards. As for my companion, he spoke to them readily 
in their own tongue, and never allowed me to give the passwords. In- 
deed, he seemed well knowa to most of those whom we met on the road, 
and exchanged with them many a jest and hearty laugh. He told me he 
answered all questions on my behalf, and that it was lucky for me I bad 
fallen into bis hands. The Spanish soldiers were not quite lambs, and 
not very easy to manage. 4 

About daybreak we entered Antwerp. I made no secret of my desti- 
nation. Wherefore should I? for Master Adamsone was one of the 
wealthiest merchants in all Flanders, and every day brought strangers to 
his house. My companion saw me enter the great court, and bade me 
farewell as the doors closed behind me. 

Now, I thought (O caca mens hominum/) that all danger was over. 
It was only the journey I bad feared. So putting my cloak aright, and 
carefully feeling that the letters were safe, I followed a servant who con- 
ducted me, whilst another led away my horse. We passed across the 
great open court, and down long, wide passages, where, as it seemed to 
me, wealth and treasures from every part of the world were collected ; 
and there were in truth few known countries that did not contribute their 
share. Rich orient silks, damasked with gold and silver ; bales of Per- 
sian flowered carpets, and goodly tapestries from the looms of Bruges 
and Arras; Muscovy furs and martens’ skins; baskets of scarlet pome- 
‘granates, together with divers strange eastern fruits and confitures ; deli- 
cate vases from China and Japan ; carvings in wood and ivory, and on 
the walls painted tables of excellent art : all were displayed and mingled 
together (it may be, to strike with wonder and respect such strangers as 
should enter), till the varied and deep glowing colours came to resemble 
the great window in the abbey church of Glenluce, such as I mind it in 
the auld days of Papistrie. At the end of the gallery, a door opened into 
a little cabinet, ceiled, as I think, with cedar wood, for the room was 
filled with a fragrant perfume ; and there, among his ledgers and mer- 
chants’ books, sat Master Peter Adamsone ; a little, pleasant-voiced, 
quick-eyed man ; and marvellous like to the laird of Bargenny. 

So after the door was carefully closed, I drew forth the letters and 
presented them. Master Peter looked at the great seal of Breda, and 
shook his head ; then he broke up the seal, and read the letter; after 
which he fetched a great sigh, and spake not a word for some minutes, 
only looking at me quickly now and then from under his thick, grey eye- 
brows. ‘* Master Holdfast,” he said, “ here there must be neither doubt 
nor delay. Iam warned to trust you, and I will. But would—aye, I 
must speak it—would to God your folk could be content to leave their 
brethren in this place to such quiet as may be allowed us. It is but lit- 
tle. We are closely watched. 

“You are closely watched here,” I said, “ I doubt it not. Neverthe- 
less, they of Breda are enclosed within a narrower leaguer. Ah! could 
you see, Master Adamsone, as I have seen, the sorrow and the suffering 
Within those walls, you would scarcely begrudge such help as you can 
give. And if you do run some danger in thus stirring, what then? I 
have myself dared more in coming to you.”.... I spoke something sharply, 
for it seemed to me as if he cared little for bis fellows in Breda, provided 
he might enjoy his own in quiet. But I did the good man wrong. 

“ Do not mistake me,” he replied. “ What can be done, I will at- 
tempt, and that instantly. Yet let the issue be what it may, what scenes 
of horror must follow !” 

“ Alas!” I said, “ that is but too true. But for whom shall we suffer? 
Whose is the cause, Master Adamsone? Is there no strength in that 
oo td 

“ My good friend,” said the merchant, “ doubtless the cause is God’s. 
But, Master Holdfast, we who incline to the reformed faith must not 
boast too highly. I have seen, and in this very town, such enormities 
committed by the men of our own side as make me shudder when I think 
of them. Cruelly, cruelly were they repaid!” he continued, rising from 
his seat and pacing the room. “ Unhappy Antwerp! once the queen of 
these northern waters, and now so fallen, so fallen !”” 

* Bat to rise once more,” I said, “ when the wars areover. Let us do 
our parts to shorten the dark time.” 

“No,” he replied. “ The glory of Antwerp is gone for ever. Her 
crown has passed to other cities. When she yielded to the Duke of 
Parma nearly all her merchants left her. Some went to Amsterdam, 
some to England, some, and among them were my own kinsmen, Master 
Holdfast, sought your Scottish soil, and they have not been the least 
prosperous. Many a time have I thought to follow them, but old ties 
and old feelings are toostrong. As it is, I, and those who think with me, 
live here by sufferance ;—closely watched—every movement carefully 
noted—unable to meet for common worship, or even for common kind- 
ness. We should be better elsewhere. But this is idle talk. I dare not 
move at present, even if I had the will. And now for the letters. They 
crave some consideration, Master Holdfast, and meanwhile a refection 
shall be prepared for you. You must doubtless need it greatly.” 

As he spoke he opened a door ieading on to a broad garden terrace ; 
and with the sunlight there floated into the room a most pleasant per- 
fume of sweetbriar and gillyflowers. Master Adamsone motioning me 
forth, we passed into the garden, skilfully laid out with true-love- 
knots and other quaint devices ; and beyond, the spire of the cathedral 
lifted its airy piunacles and fret-work against the clear blue morning 
sky. Some distance from us, at the end of the terrace, two persons 
were standing. Ah, my friend Adrian!—that tall, graceful damsel 
with the dark Spanish eyes—need I name her to you ?—I think not. 
But who is ber companion? such an one, in truth, as I never expected 
to see in a right-disposed, God-fearing housebold;—a man wearing 
the black robes of a Jesuit, still young, with delicately moulded fea- 
tures, and a countenance full of grave thought. In his hand he held 
the branch of au orange-tree, thickly covered with blossoms and with 
small golden fruit. 

I looked toward the merchant, struck with wonder and surprise; but 
my eyes opened in still wider amazement when I saw his whole face 
lighted up with an unexpected gladness. ‘ Master Holdfast,” he said, 
“* you deem perchance that my daughter Catherine hath a strange kind 
of teacher yonder. But we have long known good Father Seghers. 
He was close of kin to my Catherine’s mother, and hath a rare skill 
in painting, by which she is ready enough to profit. Therefore I have 
never forbidden their meeting. And let me tell you, I never saw him 
more gladly than now. He can get for us—but I must go gently to 
work—the very intelligence that is most eagerly sought for by their wis- 
doms of Breda.” 

We walked along the terrace. Mistress Catherine and her teacher ad- 
vanced to meet us. As for me, I felt a strange thrill of shame, such as I 
had never known before, and that made my cheeks glow and tingle. 
What was I myself, in my cavalier’s cloak, better than a Jesuit? And 
that other letter....and the ruby heart....Ab! Master Adrian! 

However, the good merchant presented me to his daughter, and I 
pages the gallaut’s part (so she afterwards told me) indifferent well. 
** You are early abroad, Father Daniel,” said Master Adamsone. “ but I 
am glad to see you,—giad that our poor garden can still help you. How 
goes on the great flower piece?” 

“ It advauces quickly,” said the father, “and will soon be ready 
for the good Carmelite sisters. But I needed an orange-branch for com- 
sone the Wreath, and you see I have found one, thanks to Mistress Ca- 
therine. 

“ It isa lucky bough,” said Catherine. “ It will live for many a year, 
long after the tree that bore it is dead and gone. But shall we enter ? 
The father is in baste to return, and he must not go without seeing my 
own poor work, and giviug me his help.” 

“* Pather Dauiel,” said the merchant, “ my friend here is but newly 
come to Antwerp, aud is eager to see all its rarities. With your leave 
we will visit you in some two hours space. Ab, Master Sinclair” (that 
was the name I had chosen, for there were many Sinclairs on the Arch- 
duke’s side), “ you shall see few things here more noteworthy than our 
cousin’s excellent flower tables,”’ 

So we entered the house : and after causing a refection to be set forth, 
the merchant left me for some time alone with his daughter. Then I de- 
termined to give her the letter: for although I something misdoubted 
that black Jesuit, yet methought love was the stronger, and so I might 
venture to trust Mistress Catherine with the knowledge of whence I 
came. I drew therefore trom its placket the letter and the little token, 
and I saia— - 

“* 1am glad, Mistress Catherine, to be able thus early to declare my 
secret to you. Last night I lett Breda,”—(she looked startled and anx- 
ious at that name)—“ 1 am here on grave matters, which are safe in 
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your father’s keeping. But for you also, fair mistress, I bring despatches : 
more welcome, as I hope, and of bappier augury ;”’ and with that I placed 
in her bands the ruby heart and Master Adrian’s letter. 

How she looked I cannot describe in my poor words : surprised, doubt- 
ful, pleased, and yet alarmed, allat ence. Then with a blush over face 
and brow, she withdrew with the letter into a deep window recess, and 
there, shaded by the ivy that hung down without, she read it. A few mi- 
nutes she still kept silence ; and when she again came toward me, and 
spoke, the trembling of her voice showed how greatly she had been 
moved. “ Master Holdfast,” she said, “ for Adrian has given me here 
your true name; what can I say? or how thank you? May I speak 
freely? I am desired to trust you entirely?” 

‘“* Be assured you may,’’I replied. ‘‘ You see me here in a strange 
dress ; but Iam myself a Minister of the Word, and you may trust me 
as fully as—as much as—the Jesuit who left us but now.” 

“ You fear him,” said Catherine, half smiling, “ and perhaps you 
doubt me from having seen me in his company. But you need not. The 
father is our good friend and cousin. He has abundant means of procur- 
ing information as to the actual state of the country; and he knows quite 
enough of us to be well aware of the side to which we incline, and to 
warn us accordingly.” 

“Tam half sorry I met him here,” I said. ‘‘ And Master Adamsone 
talked of seeking him again presently, as I think for the sake of some 
special intelligence that may best be obtained from him. Can it be wise 
to do so?” 

“It is certain,” she replied, “that Father Seghers, even if be guesses 
your object, which is not likely, will not seek to betray you. You need 
give no thought to that. But it is—ah, Master Holdfast!—it is the utter 
hopelessness of the cause here that I would seek to impress upon you, as 
he has plainly laid it before me. Well, we must patiently wait. And 
here comes my father, ready to accompany you.”’ 

Master Adamsone entered the room, holding the Breda letters in his 
hand: and after some short conference we set forth together toward the 
College of the Jesuits, where Father Seghers had his abiding. ‘It is 
very well,” said the merchant, “ that you, as a stranger, should be seen 
thus entering the Jesuit’s house. Iam well known here. But no one 
will suspect you of running into the lion’s mouth.” Meanwhile I said 
nothing of the letters I had brought from Adrian: for although Mistress 
Catherine had not so cautioned me, I deemed it better to await her 
sanction. 

We passed divers stately streets, where the houses were all fashioned 
above with hanging turrets and crow’s-steps, very goodly to see ; and 
then, through an open court, we entered the College of the Jesuits. Fa- 
ther Seghers’ chamber was on the further side ; and as we passed along 
the corridors, and up great wide staircases, decored with car ved, grim- 
like figures of dragons, sylvan, and other wood monsters, we met on our 
way sundry dark, silent figures, scarcely less eerie methought, or evil 
boding. 

But once within Father Seghers’ chamber, I forgot their gloomy faces. 
The good Jesuit (I have learned to think there be some such as deserve 
to be so called), was standing before his easel, whereon rested a large, 
unfinished painting ; and on the table beside him lay the fragrant 
orange-branch with its glossy leaves. But neither that, nor the beau- 
pot of living flowers that stood on the casement sill, could surpass in 
delicate grace and colour what I saw portrayed on the father’s canvas. 
It was a wreath of buds and blossoms, roses and white lilies; tulips, 
streaked and tinted with divers excellent shades, like to a parrot’s wing ; 
clove pinks and fringed carnations ; golden eprays of broom, minding me 
of my own far away burn-sides ; and all touched so clear and brightly 
that the very dew and fragrant breath of the morning seemed yet to be 
resting on them ; and you looked to see the butterflies that were drawn 
fluttering round about, and the little scarlet lady-birds creeping among 
the leaves, take fright and flee away as you drew near. Above, the 
painter had already traced the outlines of his orange bough ; and me- 
thought he seemed not unpleased at the commendations I bestowed on 
his work.* 

“Tt has been my consolation,” he said, still continuing his painting, 
“throughout all the troubles of this unhappy country. Here I have 
found a truly peaceful ground : for the flowers blossom and fade, Master 
Sinclair, and care nothing whether they grow on the King’s land or the 
Stadholder’s.” 

“ Ah, cousin,” said Master Adamsone, ‘ you may talk as you list, and 
your wreaths are immortal, no doubt; bat see what your art can do 
when it stretches a little beyond them. Look at Master Peter Rubens. 
Why his house at Steen they tell me is as lordly furnished, and he as 
well served, as the Archduke himself. Think what you might have done 
for yourself and for your convent, if you had given us now and then a 
stirring battle picture, or portraitures of mighty men of renown, such as 
Master Peter paints. On my conscience, they seem all but alive as they 
hang there on the walls.” 

“Every one,” said the Jesuit, “ every one has his special voca‘ion. I 
bow myself most humbly at Rubens’ feet. He isin truth the king of 
his art. But for his wealth, Master Adameone, believe me I cannot find 
it in my heart to envy him. Iam far happier here in this quiet convent 
than I could ever be in the noise of the world. Moreover,” he continued, 
with a smile, “I like to think that my name is mentioned on either side 
without evil feeling. The carved goblet that stands yonder was sent me 
by Prince Maurice ; and the crucifix hanging on the wall above is a 
gift of the Archduchess Isabella.” 

“Humph,” said the merchant. “They seem to me, good cousin, a 
little too near each other. As for the goblet—it is deep enough, and 
would look well filled with Rhenish—of which, I warrant me, there is no 
lack with Master Rubens, But now tell me, cousin—for I know it all 
comes to you—what news have you of the said Prince Maurice? They 
of Breda still hold out, it seems.” 

By that question the merchant directed the discourse to the point he 
wished. Father Seghers, according to his own account, which was in- 
deed the truth, was no active partisan on either side: but for that very 
reason he was, perhaps, better acquainted with the movements of both 
than many who were more eager. Upon what now passed.I need not 
dwell. It concerned matters of detail, such as the watch and warding 
of certain parts of the town-wall, the state of the roads toward the south, 
and the like: points on which the Jesuit was fully informed, ana con- 
cerning which Master Adamsone, who as a suspected person was under 
strict rule in Antwerp, could have obtained news nowhere else so well. 
At last the merchant, having heard all he desired, turned towards me ; 
“Well,” he said, “ Master Sinclair, here is a goodly state of things. Ay 
de mi! as your Spaniard hath it—wars and rumours of wars—when will 
it be over?” 

* And yet,” said the Jesuit, who had again taken up his pencil, and 
was busily setting forth the orange leaves, “ and yet you ask me why I 
do not leave such work as this to i: 

Father Seghers stopped, and turned quickly. A heavy trampling was 
heard in the corridor without.— To be concluded next week. 








ROBERTSON IN RUSSIA. 


Monsieur Robertson, whose acquaintance we made some months ago, 
aod who was then introduced to us as an artist in ghosts, practising in 
Paris at the close of the last century, has to say, that he was not only a 
manufacturer of phantoms, but was a Power of the Air in another sense, 
as one of the most successful balloon travellers of his own time, and that 
he did not practise in France only, but raised ghosts and ascended to the 
sky in many countries. He spent seven yearsio Russia ; and, of Russia 
as it was filty yeats ago, he tells a trustworthy tale. 

Inducement enough certainly there was for Monsieur Robertson’s ex- 
pedition to St. Petersburg and Moscow. Since Peter the Great had de- 
creed civilization to his empire or his capitals—perhaps we may as well 
say only to his capitals—every effort hai been made to carry out his de- 
sign by encouraging the visits of Italians, Germans, Frenchmen, or any 
other foreigners who had wits, or the credit of wits, to bring into the 
country. , Men eminent in any way were lavishly remunerated by the court 
of St. Petersburg, and actively supported by the servants of the court. 
The Russians had very nearly everything to learn, and in the opinion of 
Monsieur Robertson, were destitute of any great power of intellect. 
They seemed to him light-minded and superficial, auxious to maintain 
the greatest possible show of knowledge, interrupting with an eternal 
“I know,” avy information that was being given them ; but more capa- 
ble of maintaining a sham of knowledge, than of supporting the weight 
of the real thing itself. Their princes too had a great faith in the abili- 
ties of foreigners. When a foul ditch about the Admiralty was being 
arched over, somebody suggested to M. Robertson that there was a good 
site furnished by the new ground for a coffee-house. The Emperor Alex- 
ander, who stood near, asked, “‘ Who proposes to establish that?” ‘A 
Frenchman, sire.” “A Frenchman! I agree to that. Anything but a 


* Those who know the pictures of Daniel Seghers will scarcely think the 
expressions of Master Holdfast overstrained. Two especially bear witness for 








him. One in the museum at Antwerp, and another (a large fruit piece) in the 
Hotel de Ville at Louvain. The flower garden of his time must have been as 
rich in bright colour as any modern one. 


Russ. The Russians can do nothing properly.’ Frenchmen, therefore, 
Italians, Germans, and Englishmen, were encouraged to settle in St. Pe- 
tersburg. If they had anything to teach the town; and, above all, if 
they had anything with which to amuse it, they went to Russia to make 
tolerably certain fortunes—and returned to their own countries to spend 
them. M. Robertson, at the instance of the Russian ambassador jn 
France, M. de Marcoff, resolved to go with the stream of fortune-hunters 
into the dominions of the Czar. No balloon ascent had ever been wit. 
ressed at St. Petersburg, and there was nothing in thore days like a 
well-managed balloon for travelling upon the road to fortune. M. Rob- 
ertson’s receipts by one ascent in a strange town several times exceeded 
a thousand pounds, ‘ 

M. Robertson landed at St. Petersburg in the year eighteen hundred 
and three, while people were still talking mysteriously of the assassina- 
tion of the Emperor Paul two years before, and when the young and 
popular Alexander was new to the throne. Paul bad expected his fate, 
and had endeavoured to avert it by erecting for himself the palace of st, 
Michael near the summer garden : an imperial gaol, surroun ed by moats 
and drawbridges, with loophole windows through which sunlight dribbled, 
never shone, and maintained always as if in a state of siege. Neverthe. 
less, it was within this palace of St. Michael that Paul was assassinated, 
In M. Robertson’s time it was the part of a good Parisian to believe as 
he believed, that the English government bad part in the crime. No- 
body holds that opinion now. The Czar wasa victim to the wrath of 
his nobles, whose will was accomplished by the band of the most pbysic- 
aliy powerful among their number, probably at that time the strongest 
man in Russia, the Count Orloff. Of bim it was said that be could bend 
the thickest nail into a ring about one finger. The Count strangled bis 
master, not—as Robertson reports the story—with a piece of British 
linen, but with an imperial scarf ; and when the work was half done, it 
is said, took it off because the spangles on the scarf were an impediment, 
and cut them away with his sword while the Czar fled, to crouch vainly 
in abject horror underneath a table. Alexander his successor, as all the 
world knows, waited—hoping that extremities might, perbaps, not be 
proceeded to—in a room below ; he was the first who received the re- 
port of the conspirators ; he assisted in declaring tbat his father had been 
killed by an apoplectic stroke ; and he afterwards kept the murderers as 
friends and advisers near his throne. : 

A friend of Robertson in St. Petersburg, the painter Orlosky, was rival 
to Count Orloff in the character of Hercules. Orlosky was a Pole, bat- 
ing the Russians, and allowed to express bis contempt for them freely to 
the Czar, his patron. He was considered the best painter in St. Peters. 
burg—his style something resembling that of Horace Vernet—and was 
a colossal man, generally to be found in a morose state under the infu. 
ence of ardent spirits. It is said that Orlosky once called on the Duke 
Constantine when he was out ; and, instead of writing his name in the 
visitors’ book, took up a baker’s shovel that lay near, twisted it into a 
knot, and told the porter to give that to the grand duke. He did so, and 
Constantine immediately asked, “‘ How tong is it since Orlosky called ” 

M. Saucesotte, the Czar’s dentist, was a hospitable entertainer of all 
his countrymen: to him and others, as well as to his own shrewdness, 
Robertson was indebted for the discovery, that he must, if he would pros- 
per, do at St. Petersburg as the St. Petersburgers do, that is to say, make 
all the display possible. Hotels in any decent sense, there were at that 
time none. He lost no time, therefore, in becoming tenant of the largest 
house he could find, at a rental of some five hundred pounds a year, and 
set up a carriage wherein he and bis family might enter their appearance 
properly among the loungers iu the Newsky Perspective. 

The aspect of the St. Petersburg streets did not please M. Robertson. 
All who can afford to ride, he says, and many who cannot, would con- 
sider it a degradation to be seen on foot. There isa roll of carriages 
along the road and no life on the pavement. Such a thing as a street- 
boy singing his young Russian version of Susannah don’t you cry /or 
me, or whistling anything corresponding to the chorus out of Vilikins, 
was never to be seen: there were no organs (blessed exemption) ; 00 
bands, tumblers, or street amusements of any kind whatever. A boutis- 
nik (a policeman) at the corner of most strects was bound to see the 
peace kept, in other words, to extinguish out-door life entirely. In the 
theatre there was the same uncomfortable chil!. All expression of dis- 
satisfaction was forbidden. The shops did not improve one’s spirits ; they 
were hung with emblems ; and at the corner of bis own street, M. eer 
son was annoyed by the presence of an establishment festooned wit 
shrouds. : 

In due time the new-comer made arrangements for bis first balloon as- 
cent. M. Sacharoff, a distinguished chemist, was appointed to accompany 
him, and they ascended from the gardens of the School of Cadets, im pre- 
sence of a vast crowd, on the evening of the last day in June. A little 
table had been fixed against one side of the car for the use of M. Sacha- 
roff ; who, when he entered, spread his papers on it and began to read 
them. The perfect smoothness of the upward motion through the air is 
illustrated by the fact that M. Sacharoff was not in the least aware of 
the balloon’s having started until bis companion pointed to the Neva ‘ar 
below. When a balloon rises above the clouds, they are seen from above 
rolling io high cones upon each other, and appear like mountains tum- 
bling down with a swift fall to overwhelm the earth; while the balloon 
traveller fancies himself fixed immovably in space, and if it be his first 
trip, fey the first time knows what perfect silence is. When the ballooa 
has risen to a great height in the air, the uneasiness felt by most acro- 
nauts is compared by M. Robertson to the sensation of a man who holds 
his face in water; the chest dilates, and any attempt to swallow @ sinall 
piece of bread is vain. On the occasion of this first ascent from St. Pe- 
tersburg a speaking trumpet was carried by M. Sacharoff, with which he 
began to make experiments as the balloon descended. Shouts directed 
into space were lost, those directed against the earth were echoed and 
sometimes returned with a vibration that affected sensibly the ear. 
Thereupon M. Robertson reported to the St. Petersburg Academy 0 
Sciences, that the idea of man’s power to divert rain or storms by the 
communication of violent shocks to the atmosphere, say by the discharge 
of cannon, was confirmed. So that if this ingenious aéronaut were still 
alive, there can be little doubt that he would be found backing the the- 
ory of a French chemist who only the other day wrote a learned essay to 
demonstrate thst the siege of Sebastopol is the true cause of this unge- 
nial spring. 

Mousieur Robertson descended in the gardens of the general Peter De- 
midoff, sixty miles from St. Petersburg, and was bospitably received by 
the ladies of the mansion. a 

The magic lantern business experienced at the outset a slight check. 
At Paris M. Robertson had concluded his entertainment with a homage 
to Napoleon, at St. Petersburg it was thought proper to put Alexander 
in Napoleon’s place. The young Czar Alexander always wore a dark 
green coat, and dark green reflects so little light that it wou!d not suit 
the magician’s apparatus ; a change was, for this reason, made in the pic- 
ture to scarlet, for the sake of brilliancy. The result was a com- 
motion among the police. The Czar shown in the colours of a 
Jacobin? Siberia for such a crime! The governor of the town 
threatened nothing less, if the offence were repeated. The exhibition was 
for some days closed by authority. The exhibitor was called upon to 
submit to the police a catalogue of all his phantoms ; there being no free- 
dom allowable in Russia even to a shadow. M. Robertson was forbidden 
to make profane copies of the image of a Czar again, and his ghosts were 
made to fee! the pinch of a strict censorship. i 

The show, however, soon recovered from the shock, and was visited by 
all the nobles in the town. It was indeed subject only to one other draw- 
back, and that but a slight one. The eatrance passages were lighted 
with a liberal supply of tallow candles ; and, after the company bad all 
passed in, these candles invariably disappeared! The company had to 
make its exit in the dark, or a fresh set of candles had to be supplied. 
The help of the police was at last sought, and spies were set in the pas- 
sage ; whereupon it was discovered that the thief was a mason, who, be- 
ing caught with a candle end in his mouth and beaten, confessed that he 
had breakfasted heartily at the expense of M. Robertson ever since the 

inni his exhibition. : 

pet hile ting this story of the mason, Monsieur Robertson states his 
impression that the noble classes fasten with no less avidity on richer 
fare. He thinks that they must eat much, not only on account of cii- 
mate, and to pass time, but also because of the poor quality of half the 
food of a country which is in some parts so infertile that, as Forster re- 
lates of his travels in Siberia, cows may be seen who have nothing but 
morsels of dried fish for their fodder. As for the thievery, that was as cha- 
racteristic then as it is now. 7 The Russian tradesmen, after goods were 
bought, changed them by sleight of hand, if the face of the customer were 
for a minute or two averted ; and, in the case of those very candles which 
the mason stole, and which were bought by the hundred pounds at 4 
time, M. Robertson discovered quite at the last that, while using every 
precaution he could think of, he had been cheated of five pounds in every 
hundred, by the dexterous slipping of a five-pound weight under the 
scale. 

After he had spent some time at St. Petersburg, the showman journeyed 
to Riga, and there made a balloon ascent, which has been described in 
Kotzebue’s Recollections of a Voyage in Livonia and Italy. From Riga 
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he went to Vienna; and thence returned to Moscow, and his aceount of 
travel is, that—pretty much as ’ 
namely, those joining the capital to St. Petersburg and erage — 
these roads when he travelled them were vaunted as they er said 
then certainly with less justice ; and that they were formed oe ~ 
over the unprepared soil, which was often boggy, aud the alippns os 
sent fountains of mud playing from time to time over the horses, 


sometimes over the travellers too. At the post houses there was no civi- | 


, ; ; thing for 
lity for any one who was not in authority. It was a common 
travellers to be detained for three days at a single stage ; dirty — 
what then seemed to be the only food procurable by travellers in 


| bills of France. 


Haviag made a rapid survey of the “ boss” of the shield, itself a mag- 


at present—there are only two roads, | nificent ocean of snow-crested mountain waves, which shouldered up to 


us, culminating where we stood, let as look rouod, taking a wider circle. 
To the north-west the Lake of Geneva showed like a shining sickle; be- 
yond appeared the long, low line of the Jura mountains, with numerous 
What a distant range it seemed to have; on its sides 
huge boulders which must have been transported somehow from the 
Mont Blanc range, right across that rich and industrious plain of Swiizer- 
land, all taut way, aod yet with their angles still sharp, their outlines all 
unrounded. What a tremendous, yet what a gentle force must have ef- 
fected that! More to the northeast, across the valley of Chamouni, by 


- : ; service of impatient | the glacier-crested Buet, beyond the Lake of Geneva, we distinctly mark- 
neal at cys bmg emt hap dregs = te horses idle in the ed the smaller lakes of Neufchatel and Bienne. Eastward still, parallel | 
' ’ 


The excuse was that they were commanded by some great man 


stables. 
At the government stations, when- 


who might in any moment appear. 


with the Pennine chain, rose the pinnacled splendours of the Bernese 


| Oberland; the noble outlines of the Eiger, the Schreckhorn, the Finster- 


ami it we t for hours unless relieved | Aarborn, and the matchless presence of the Jung-frau, the Jung-frau con- 
by 8 behoe Out of | dy ager sees a ~- to be found indicative of | fessing—littie enough bas she to confess—to the cowled Monk beside her, 


life or civilisation bat villages of log huts, that were in fact velages of 
tents, these huts being removable tenemeats, bought complete at fairs 
and markets, and conveyed on carts by their purchasers to the spots a 
which they were to be pitched. A man might sell his house if he pleasec ’ 
and often did so; in which case the purchaser would come with a cart to 
carry it away. ' ns i 

M. Robertson returned to St. Petersburg at Christmas, and was in 
time to see the benediction of the Neva. Few things attracted more of 
his attention than the extravagance of the dress worn by the ladies, when 
they rode abroad to show themselves on the Newsky Perspective. One 
lady's dress would sometimes be worth eight hundred pounds—how many 
seris? There was also the utmost rivalry for the display of wealth in 
carriages and barness. Pe 

Oa New Year’s day M. Robertson and his wife went to the imperial 
ball. Three or four thousand persons were invited to this annual enter- 
tainment—no person of any account in the town being overlooked. The 
crush of ladies iu the direction of the young Czar—a rather profligate mar- 
ried Adonis of the age of twenty-five—was a most noticeable feature in 
the evening’s festival. The next thing noticed was the splendour of the 
imperial table, laid with covers for three hundred guests. It recalled to 
his memory a feast still more gorgeous and profuse in its display, at which 
a table spread with rich crystal and costly porcelain for four hundred 
guests of the director Barras proved upon comparison with the Czar’s ta- 
ble, that a republican can dine more splendidly than the most absolute 
of autocrats. Another thing to be noticed, and discovered to the cost 
of their life by not few Europeans, was the heat and closeness of the 
unventilated rooms, and the fearful contrast of temperature out of doors. 
M. Robertson had friends who were killed by it. 

For, it should be understood, that to secure warmth in-doors the Rus- 
sian nobles, knowing nothing about what is wholesome or unwholesome, 
indulged in double windows, double doors, closed chimneys, and the 
stoppage, with sand, of every crack that could admit the air. There 
was a French comedian, M. Frogére, in great favour with the emperor, 
who amused him off the stage with mimicries and buffooneries ; for, says 
M. Robertson, a man with a puppet ia his hand had only-to pull the 
string and earo more money and applause than was to be got at St. Pe- 
tersburg from any benefaction to the human race. One day M. Frogére 
was dining with a party at a country house near St. Petersburg, when 
his presence suggested the idea of getting up, at once, a little comedy. 
The only difficulty was that the season was severe, and that it would 
take two or three hours to heat the room in which the comedy would 
have to be performed. So much delay would spoil the entire plan, and 
it was about to be abandoued, when the host suddenly declared that he 
had solved the difficulty. He would guarantee them a warm room in 
half-an- hour. Accordingly, he caused all the serfs, labourers, and me- 
chanics in tho neighbourhood to be burried into the cold saloon, and, 
when it was quite full, shut all the doors, and left the poor men to estab- 
lish a black hole for half-an-hour—in his own phrase, to communicate 
their heat to the atmosphere. The doors were then thrown open, the 
serfs were ordered to make a percipitate retreat ; the smell they left was 
disguised with a profusion of choice perfumes, and the guests entered, 
clapping their hands with delight at feeling the warm air and smelling 
the sweet incense. So, they shut themselves up comfortably in the warm, 
poisonous air, aud played their little comedy. 

On one occasion Robertson was ordered to display his phantasmagoria 
before the emperor and empress in the imperial library. Afier he had 
done so, and been well rewarded, while he was packing up his apparatus, 
helped by his wife and his assistant, he observed two ends of a cap pro- 
jecting from behind a pillar. Moving his own place suddenly, he saw 
that it was the emperor himself, who was there playing the eavesdropper 
upon him. Without seeming to have noticed, he quietly warned his wife 
of his discovery ; but in another minute or two, the august spy was 
gone. 

M. Robertson had a coachman named Timaphe, a serf. He asked leave 
of absence to go and pay his annual tribute to his mistress. Next day 
his eyes were very red, ‘* My mistress,” he explained. with a great lump 
in his throat choking his voice, “said that I did not take her enough mo- 
ney, and ordered me to be flogged.”” He had been sent to the stable to 
be flogged with hard thongs, and the pitiless old woman had gone down 
herself afterwards, aud had put on her spectacles to satisfy herself that 
his back had been scored sutliciently. 

Such was the civilization of the Russian empire fifty years ago. It is 
twenty-two years since M. Robertson’s experience was published. How 
Closely itresembles that of modern residents and travellers. 


__- 


THE STAINLESS SUMMIT OF EUROPE. 


“ = * * The black colour of the sky above us shaded itself off insensi- 
bly, till it rested on the extremest verge of the horizon. The blue here 
was denied an immediate contact with the circle of the earth by a faint, 

, sh f girdled round the gleaming world ;” 
while the position which we occupied seemed to be the centre of all thing? 
the navel of the world. : 

And so, to compare great things with small, we stood. asit were, on the 
the central boss of a mighty shield richly carved and crusted in the cen- 
tre, chastened and flattened in the mid distancg, level asa circling 
ocean. or nearly 80, at the outer rim—the whole shield being, like the 
shields of Homeric heroes, ‘* equal on every side.” And as on such a 
shield, too, silver studded, first one nail and then another might catch the 
most brightly—so mountain after mountain, peak after peak, and pinnacle 
after pinnacle, by turns gleamed pre-eminent around below us 

In our own immediate vicinity, what a glittering array of domes and 
spires clustered close under the great central dome of ice on which we 
stood, not one, however, aspiring to approach its proud supremacy. To 
the east they stretched ia glorious succession. The Aiguilies du Midi 
de Biaitiere, the Grandes Zorasses, the Charmoz, and, across the Mer de 
Glace, the magnificent Aiguille Verte, fenced about with countless in- 
ferior needles, were the nearest giants, and all belonging to the proper 
group of Mont Blanc. But inuumerable other aiguilles and domes suc- 
ceeded in apparently unbroken line from these, till they ended in the 
gigantic pyramid of the Matter Horn and Monte Rosa, bright with her 
triple-clustered pinnacles. This was the centre of the view, including 
the Pennine chain, beginning with the king, ending with the queen of the 
Alps. Ou the other side, the western coutinuation of our immediate 
chain, it was curious to look far down on the Dome du Goiité—that 
dome which from its height and advanced position seems to the traveller 
at Chamouni to be the culminating summit of the range, towering above 
the calotte of Mont Blane itself. Ina fact, the opinion of the relative 
heights of most of the mountains of which onr sight had judged, had to 
undergo a thorough reformation. As to the Brevent, of which we have 
talked, it looked the merest ploughed ridge, 

But how gloriously were these magnificent jewels, these soaring peaks, 
set! Fields of suow and rivers of ice were the basement in which were 
built their strong foundations from which they sprang to heaven ; and then 
lower down still than these appeared the humble green valleys, parted 
lengthways by the silver threads of rivers, 

_One spot to the east demanded and deserves a pause of passing thought. 
We — ot see the exact position, for a peak intervenes, but the guides 
7 . with their fingers to where Stands, amid perpetual snows and 
thawless frosts, the ancient house of true, active, beneficent religion, the 
—— of the Great St. Bernard. From that sacred spot, morning, 
aoe ay, and evening, winter and summer alike, the hymn of men min- 
er with 4 grand chorus of Nature, and as unfailing as the voice of 
Sabteed 0 e — and uawearied benevolence which rescues the be- 
Somme a from the snows—if alive, to partake of freely-given 
in the aaa ead, to be placed where numbers have been placed before, 
her and pe to be identitied by chance passing friends. There 
steciain —os asily company, Staring with sightless eye-balls, as if 

g escry through the drifiing snow-storm the approaching 
helper—to hear through the howling blast the deep b tb i 
Meet hel eep bay of the noble hound. 

elpers they for such men! And they came—th c 
hound came_—b ~ , ley e monk and the 
I €—but too late for them! The frost has preserved them, each 
in the very attitude in which he looked his last. 








ough of the bright Oberland on a cloud!ess summer morning. We would 
rather appeal to the pleasant memories of the reader, though possibly 
his point of view might have been different, but not less beautiful. Fol- 
lowing our course to the last, new summits rear themselves, till, on the 
Italian side of the Vallais, they are all cast into insignificance by the 
peerless grandeur of a group before noticed, the eastern extremity of the 
Pennine range—Monte Rosa, arrayed in queen-like and dazzling beauty. 
As we turn again towards her, the eye bounds exultingly forward from 
peak to peak till, wearied with its path of wonder, it reaches and rests on 
rocks, and glaciers, and snows. 

Looking south of Monte Rosa the eye travels at a glance over the vast 
green plains of Lombardy and Piedmont: the last literally beneath our 
feet, at the foot of the mountain. The course of the Po was pointed out 
to me ; Milan and Turin aiso; and I was perfectly willing to admit the 
fact, if only to satisfy my guide. Whether I saw Genoa, which was impos- 
sible, or Milan, which was possible, or Turin, which was certain, or Gre- 
noble, or Lyons, or Dijon, or Chambéry, or Geneva, or Berne, was to me, 
I must contess, a matter of indifference. It was quite sufficient for me to 
know that I caught at a glance the general configuration of the coun- 
tries over which they severally preside. But what a stretch of vision!—to 
see, looking one way, distinctly the country near Basle ; to turn your back 
on Basle, and to see as distinctly the great blue plains of Alexandria and 
Marengo. But far nearer to us than Alexandria or Marengo was a fea- 
ture of the view—a dark hollow in the shield—which, though it does not 
seem to have had equal charms fur all who have made the asceat, long 
detained my wandering eye. It was the dark and overhanging valley of 
Aosta. The snowy peaks glared so numerous around us that that patch 
of rich blackness stood out in splendid relief, and from our barren sum- 
mit I looked long on dark Aosta—Aosta, where vines are lavish of !ux- 
uriance. Alas! that man shouldjbe miserable and deformed where the 
earth which was made for him is so bountiful, so fair. 

What a contrast to the last valley is another, of which we could see 
but little, lying right uader the mountain—the Allé2 Blanche. Never 
was the character of a locality better expressed in its name. It is to the 
eastern extremity of this wondrous white vale that you descend, if you 
venture across the tremendous pass of the Col du Géant from Chamouni. 
No one who has not beheld Mont Blanc from Cormajeur (your destination 
if you take this pass, and a principal station in the tour of Mont Blanc) 
can say that he knows the mountain, His southern is perhaps his most 


noble front: there is less snow, but more rock ; from the summit to the | 


base it is one sheer precipice. Besides this pass of the Géant, only one 
other—less difficult, less remarkable, less frequented, but of superior ele- 
vation—crosses the Mont Blanc group proper. It is the Col de Salena. 
But, leaving again these nearer objects of view, let us launch our gaze 
as far as we can to the south, and slightly to the east, over the Allée 
Blanche. If the Mediterranean is to be seen at all, it is to be there des- 
cried, through a dip near Genoa. Now, bowever indifferent I might be 
about certain places above named, about the Mediterranean I was quite 
the reverse of indifferent. 


| 


| which now, instead of naked Britons, pass huge droves of catt 











| camps, miles round, with difficult fosse and rampart trebly piled, where 
| Dane and Saxon struggled for the isle; and high-built barrows, lofty 

mounds of green, the burial-places for the victors’ bones: we dig them 
_—impious work—from time to time, and find old swords and armour, Ro- 

man coins, and bits of what, maybe, were Roman noses: and over all 
now dance the little fays, or seem to dance, in many a verdant zing, and 
bloom the gay down-flowers, red and blue: the shepherd’s thyme, too, 
and the shepherd’s weatherglass, that opens to the sun and shuts to rain. 
The spreading mushroom loves our Downs the best of all; the tufted 
plover pipes along our leas ; the quail, though not in such great flocks 
as Israel saw, the dotirel, the moor buzzard, have their haunts amongst 
us, and the kite with hovering wings. 

Along the summit of our range a level road of grass rans, banked on 
either side, for thirty miles—the British ridgeway that once led from 
Streatley, the chief town of the Atrebatii, to their great temple at Stone- 
hen ze ; it passes by the high Cuckhamsley Hill that crowns the Downs— 


: |a lonely barren _— (save for a young plantation) where once was a 
Bat this enumeration of some of its prominent features suggests little en- | ’ 


vast market held, until King James the First, to benefit a favourite lord, 
removed it to the town four miles away, in those good old Protectionist 
times of his. Oa these same Downs the Cross of Christ was planted firat 
in England ; under this same hill, King Cwichelm, our first Christian 
king, was buried. Beside the hill, and parallel to the Ye pie Rape 

e out of 
Wales to the Saltmarshes—there runs the Devil’s Ditch ; it is but five 
feet broad, and for what purpose made, except to mark the boundary of 
neighbour States, we cannot guess; but the people ascribe it to his Sa- 
tanic majesty, who dug it in one night for twenty miles, and afterwards, 
scraped his spade upon the summit of the Downs, whence rose Cuckham- 
sley. So we have enough to think of bere—Britons, Danes, Saxons, Ro- 


mans, Christianity, and the Devil: and moreover, in the level bottom 


eastward, Cromwell encamped after the field of Newbury, and the next 
night the Loyalists occupied his ground. King Charles took up his quar- 
ters by the Ye, in this our own dear village, and supped, J doubt not well, 
with Bishop Goodman. Save for these wondrous memories of theirs, our 
Downs were little else but pasturage for egg | until the last half cen- 
tury. At Ilsley, eighty thousand sheep have in one day been penned, 
and for two days before its market all the air is white with dust and loud 
with barks and bleats, and every wayside hedge is fringed with wool. 
We ourselves, indeed—the inhabitants--were almost unknown to the gen- 
eral public before that time ; two or threc musty antiquarian societies, 
and that emall portion of the sporting world that affects coursing—for 
nowhere is such coursing as with us—held us in praise and honour ; but 
it was reserved for the present century to thrust upon us greatness and 
publicity, and make us in return (you may be sure) a source of very con- 
siderable profit. Our Downs are now, in fact, the haunt of what Bedl’s 
Life calls the Fraternity, and what people generally call the Betting 
Ring. They are in the hands of the hon. the members of the Jockey 
Club, of the owners of racehorses and of their administrators and assigns 
—which obviates using disagreeable expressions—the private and public 
trainers, studgrooms, stableboys, and touts. The Downs, indeed, have 
not changed masters, but considerable tracts of them have become—by 
sufferance, payment of rent, or tribute of manure—most excellent and 
extensive galloping grounds. 

Between Paddington and Didcot, among your fellow travellers in the 
railway carriage, is pretty sure to be one at least of these gentry; an 
owner about to make a secret trial between two favourites; a tout whose 
object is to prevent it being secret ; or asporting gentleman of some 
sort bound for the Downs, to pick up, generally, information. If you 
make a remark upon the weather being favourable at last to the country 
at large, all these three classes will reply: ‘“ Ah, it’ll make the ground 
deuced heavy for the Bath races, though.” They are like engaged young 
| ladies, and care nothing for any subject unconnected with the ring ; they 
| are full of the most solemn and sacred facts respecting the Brother to 
| Boiardo, imparted to them in confidence by parties who ought to know ; 

if you get very intimate with the two latter kind, they will perbaps per- 
| mit you to stand in for a good thing, upon the payment of a fiver or a 





For who indeed could be unmoved at the | tenner—which last is a bank-note and not a masical performer—accord- 


mere chance of beholding for the first time, however distantly, the faiat- | ing to the prospects of success. The higher members of this profession, 


est sign of that great central heart from whose ever-throbbing pulses the 
life-currents of commerce and civilization have, since the dawn of 


time, circulated to quicken the world? I looked and looked, but see it 


I could not. 


it may be observed, are continuously sucking cane-tops and handles of 

| hunting-whips, while the inferior orders devour vast quantities of straw. 
g-whip a0 

Let us accompany any of these to the chief exercising ground upon 


A bold guide or two asseverated that they beheld it, but | the Downs any summer morning between nine and twelve. It is common 


none of ws could do so. I for one certainly failed, with all my longing, to several trainers, and the various bodies of cavalry keep pretty wide 


to be successful ; a longing which, in this instance, would brook no testi- | apart. 


mony bat my own. 


Most of the horses are in a complete suit of embroidered clothes, 


Bat we could just perceive a line of mountains bound- | with coverings over the-head and ears, and little gaiters above their fet- 


ing the view, we thought, to the south, and blending confusedly with | locks ; they are entered probably in approaching race-meetings, and are 


another line more removed to the east. 
Alps, the latter the Apennines. 


The first were the Maritime | sweating down every ounce of superfluous flesh ; where parts of their 
It appears, then, to be beyond a doubt | natural coats are to be seen, they shine like mirrors; those without 


that, though the ray of vision extends over the Mediterranean, yet that | clothes start with one of these from under the hill, and race with them at 


| utmost speed for distances varying from half a mile to two miles; the 
Ove move more to the right, and we shall have completed our panora- | trainers watch their every stride, and notice an improvement or some- 


the Maritime Alps intervene to hide what else had been visible. 


ma. 
plains which have been before described. Numberless mountains, un- 
known to us, lifted up proudly their glaciers and snows. But one we all 
knew. Who that has once seen him can forget Monte Viso, with his re- 
gular pyramid and tremendous snows? And who that thinks of him but 
must also think of those wild fastnesses where indomitable Faith, might- 
ier than the strength of mountains, from age to age, amid surrounding 
gloom, has trimmed the pure flame of her undying lamp? Lua lucet in 
tenebris, Full well bave “ the men of the valleys” acted up to their no- 
ble motto. Behind Monte Viso peeps were caught of the mountains of 
Dauphiné and Prevence. What an inviting mystery of hills! Higher up 
northwards succeeded the mountains near Lyons; to these the Jura. 


The Maritime Alps at their western extremity run up the vast | thing wrong, as the case may be. 


These men have all one wary and impassive look ; dressed, too, almost 
exactly alike, with a white silk scarf pinned with a horse’s foot, and 
trousers tight to the leg. Some have the morning papers in their hands, 
and are comparing their books with the latest betting ; some are what 
is called letting out at their jockeys for misconduct, which they accom- 
plish with much energy and varied epithet ; and some are standing with 
their legs very wide apart, doing nothing particular—except of course 
| the suction before alluded to. 

We have an acquaintance of some years with this particular gentle- 
man, and are privileged to address him: “ Why, Mr. Chifney, do you en- 
| ter that little horse of yours for a race like the Derby, when you know 








We draw in our eyes, and again we are looking down right beneath us | he has no chance with Sharpshooter ; don’t intend to run him ; and must 


on to the round, smooth Dome du Goité. 


| needs pay twenty-five pounds forfeit?” “ Sir,”’ says he (and he will tell 


Taus have we gone the round of our shield—a shield for none but gods. ; you the whole truth if there is no professional reason for adopting a con- 
Not much more than twenty-four hours ago, and, our gaze had been con- | trary course), “ one does pay a good many twenty-five pounds in this 
fined by the “ munitions of the rock” round Chamouni. Now it was ta- | world for the mere satisfaction of being in with a good un!” This gen- 


king a comprehensive view of Switzerland, parts of France, Lombardy, 
and Piedmont ; and we were looking down from our cold and snowy emi- 
nence into Italy—the land of the sunny vine, the land of passionate song, 
the land of high thought and of ignoble deed! Yes, there she lay with 
her gift, her * fatal gift of beauty.”’ Not a mountain-pass near us but 
could tell of hordes that had traversed it, panting for the spoil of the 
south. To the right, the Little St. Bernard had witnessed the long train 
ot elephants and Numidians led by him who was fabled to have burst its 
rocks with vinegar. To the left, the Great St. Bernard testified what a 
fearful price the greatest of modern conquerors was not unwilling to pay 
could he but make Italy his own. Aud yet Nature has fenced her brave- 
ly around—has interposed its most impenetrable bulwarks ; but then her 
ravishers were a Hannibal and a Napoleon. And not only on various 
lands and languages were we looking, but on various c/imates as well. 
Italy was overhang with a rich golden haze, her sky “ steeped in golden 
languors.”” The north looked perceptibly less warm; but still, as we 
gazed northwards, we envied not the south, for all that she was so beau- 
tiful ; for well we knew that‘ dark, and true, and tender is the north ;” and 
that if Italy had more of song, she had (at least in our time) less of noble 
energy to boast.—.4n Ascent of Mont Blanc. 





ON THE DOWNS; 
THE FAVOURITE IN TRAINING. 

I have lived on the Downs from boyhood—by which I mean the Berk- 
shire Downs, not those in the Channel; and the period of juvenescence, 
not the revolving object that marks the highway for the ships—and know 
every molehill betwixt Marlborough and Streatley. They form a vast 
expanse of undulating grass, interspersed with young plantations or great 
patches of gorse, and still more rarely with a single stunted thorn; a 
region where, in moonless nights and chill November fogs, men have been 
often lost and found stone dead days after, though they themselves were 
born amidst the wastes, in some of our small hidden villages which the 
well-pleased traveller comes on unawares. In snow time these mishaps 
are very frequent ; a score of places all about are shown where the starved 
tinker lay for days in the deep drift, and where the winding-sheet wrapt 
round the Swindon carrier; and always in-the turfa long green cross is 
dug for Iu memoriam. But, in the summer, these bleak and windy Downs 
are paradise to butterfly and bee, and all who love sweet savours and 
soft airs ; they slope up from the broad rich counties underneath ; and 
all along the verge, for many miles, the prospect is most fair. The teem- 
ing fields that fringe the banks of the Thames are thickly set, on either 
side, with balls and pleasant parks ; the oldest churches in the land are 
there, with towers and steeples gray, and gaudy vanes above them, glim- 
mering amidst the belts of wood like stars. See, from this healthy knoll 
lies Alfred’s birthplace, westward ; and further to the right, old Abing- 
don; beyond which, hidden by the hill, is Oxford, a great crowd of towers 
and spires! 

Still more to westward, and beneath us still, ran the old Roman road, 
the highway once perhaps of Cwsar’s legions; from here the startled 


| tleman, it will be observed, is an acute philosopher ; he is also a con- 
| Summate man of business, and after the Derby is run next Wednesday, 
will be worth twenty thousand pounds, or remain no worse than at pre- 
sent. But here is the crack, Sharpshooter himself, about to take his se- 
cond gallop; aot a large horse he looks, and hampered with a weight of 
clothes—yet see what he shalldo! Three other (unclothed) horses are 
placed at equal distances of about half a mile apart ; the hindmost starts 
with the favourite at full speed, and gets him into his stride at once ; 
when they arrive opposite the second horse, he takes up the running, and 
so on to the third, who finishes, and is also beaten off: these three ani- 
mals have been kept entirely for the use and benefit of Sharpshooter for 
the last three months. Let us come as close to him as the jock will let 
us—and that is not very close, for how does he know but that we have 
laid a plum against him, and are compassiig his death ?—and listen with 
what evenness he breathes ; scarcely a sign of that long course of his at 
fullest speed. What indefatigable pains have been expended on bis train- 
ing, what watch bas been kept upon his slightest change, what close pre- 
caution now over his safety, closer as the day draws near! To hurt that 
horse, ever so slightly, and to be detected by his stable, would be a mar- 
der matter for the coroner; two strong men and a savage bulldog are 
his companions every night. 

He has been attended from his birth like a young prince, by lords in 
waiting and grooms of his chamber ; his noble owner, so proud was he of 
possessing a colt by Musketeer out of Popgunetta, gave a party to com- 
memorate his foaling ; his fashionable arrival was also in the Morning 
Post, for he was entered for the Derby after next, in the first month of 
his existence ; at that miniature period he began to be calculated upon, 
and hedged about, and stood in with, and made a good thing of, until 
this present time, when he has reached the culminating point of the “ per- 
fect certainty ” of his stable. In some little sheltered paddock about 
one of our Down villages he enjoyed a mother’s love and the tender soli- 
citude of bis trainer ; as soon as hay and bran and corn began to be pala- 
table to him he got them ; when he became bored with milk and domesti- 
city they were withdrawn from him; when he was yet a yearling, his 
education was not neglected ; a halter was cunningly contrived about 
his head, with a ring through it in front, and the youthful Sharpshooter 
was “ lunged,’’—that is to say, was made, at the end of a long rope, to 
gyrate in great circles on the Downs ; afterwards he did this with cloths 
and blankets flapping all around him, to accustom him to civilization and 
wearing apparel. Tue next scene of this strange history exhibits him 
with a dumb jockey on his back—an artless and honest personage of wood, 
by whom he is trained to hold his head up properly, and to submit him- 
self to control ; then he is ridden by a child of eight or nine, whose ever 
other word is an oath, and of a countenance, not roguish, alas! but ab- 
solutely felonious; or by a dwarfed and stunted creature who is the child 
grown up—the personification of cunning and secretiveness, There are 
exceptions, of course, even among racing stable-boys: but, if either 
pbrenologists or physiologist are to be trusted, there are very few. Come 
with me into Sharpshooter’s own town and see the knots of idlers in its 
streets, the insolent leer, the bold dishonest eye, the hair cropped closely 





herdsman might have marked their burnished eagles, and spear and hel- 
met flashing back fthe sun. Upon our Downs, too, there are yet huge 


about the mere rim of forehead, and you do not need to hear the filthy 
talk, nor to mark the waistcoats reaching to the knees, in order to recog- 
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nise these genuine offepring of the turf. They are originally brought 
from far apd near on account of their small stature, and, after baving 
served honestly, some few of them get places as stud grooms ; the majo- 
rity, however, when too big to ride, are turned away to shift for them- 
selves—which is bard on them, and a good deal harder on the world at 
large. 

Bat, let me return to Sharpsooter, whom I left on the exercising ground, 
with a heavy bit imhis mouth and a light rider upon his back, some- 





where about the fifteenth month of his existence. He is rubbed down in 
the morning by two valets, and taken out in his gay raiment on the 
Downs from nine to twelve ; and if he takes a sweat or gallop, he is | 
rubbed down on the ground itself, in a house built for that especial pur- | 

ee, lest be should suffer from catarrh ; he is rabbed down when he goes | 

ome, and he is rabbed down when he retires to his clean and well-spread 

couch ; and he bas a posset if it is supposed to be desirable. When the 
Downs themselves too are too hard for his delicate winged feet, a spa- | 
cious strawyard is allotted to him. Upon the whole, I wish, in this Chris: 
tian country, that one-half the pains to make him a good horse were 
spent in the attempt to make our fellow countrymen, foaled anywhere 
and lunged nowbere, good men. In return, at two years old, our friend 
Sharpshooter is expected to win his race, and from that moment be is 
before the public, a dazzling but precarious investment ; be becomes the 
theme of balf the mess-tables in England and its colonial dependencies, 
the boast of Berkshire yeomen, and the hope of his owner and a crowd 
of backers, as the possible winner of the Derby. From that day, also, 
he is the feared and bated of thousands, and the object of conspiracy 
among not afew. Previously to the great event it is necessary that his 
speed and endurance should be tested by some severe trial. On the 
ground where we first became acquainted with bim we saw him but in the 
company of bis equals, or of those who, though far older than himself, 
had failed in acquiring a reputation ; behold him now as he appears at 
the private trial. : 

His owner brings down with him from town some racer, twice the age 
of our young friend, accustomed to the shouts of applausive hundreds on 
maby a successful course, and with all the contempt that a favourite of 
the country always feels for a debutant. At three or four o’clock in the 
May morning these two, with their trainers, owners, and two trusty jocks, 
are on the Downs; the boys who rode the horses thus far—lest they should 
blab the secret—are locked up in the rubbing-house upon the ground, 
which has no windows ; the high gorse all about is carefully searched for 
toute—poor wretches who have passed a prickly night in this pursuit of 
knowledge under difficultiese—whom, if the searchers find, they drive 
away with whips. Sharpshooter beats the “ old ’un” in the commonest 
of canters, and home the conclave ride right merrily. Nevertheless, on one 
of the high downs, some tout, more cunning than the rest, lies on bis 
crouching belly, and through a telescope sees what be wantstosee. That 
very day, be, or tbat little bird the lark, maybap reveals the secret. 
The telegraph to town is worked, and the odds fall from five to three 
to one. 

To this purpose are cur Downs now chiefly turned ; a strange conclu- 
sion has their history led us to—from the bare Briton to the clothed horse. 
Iwill but add, that if “the crack’ be said to be “ amiss” (her sex 
forbidding it), and gets a sprain (just over her left shoulder), and does 
not run at Epsom after all, our Downs are not to blame, whoever is. 





A DEATH IN THE ROTHSCHILD FAMILY. 


There is a golden romance clustering around this family which makes 
the death of one of its prominent members a matter of historic notoriety. 

The Baron Salomon, whose funeral took place recently at Paris with 
somewhat of public solemnity, was the fourth son of the founder of his 
house, and was at his death aged 82. Anselm, the first son, who was at 
the head of the Frankfort House, has some time since passed away. 
Nathan, the second, who reigned over the great London house, is also 
gone ; and of the second generation of these moneyed Mohicans there are 
now left but James, also of Paris, and Charles of Naples. Not so much 
in the loss of their person however as of their powers, Lave the Rothschild 
family received a severe blow in the death of two of its members—the only 
able one surviving being James, who, both in monetary genius, elevation of 
character and range of mind, is the star of the house of Rothschild. 
Anselm was great by his sagacity ; Nathan by his industry ; James is by 
his genius. Anselm singularly combined the instincts of a low cloth Jew, 
with the penetrating vision of the statesman. Nathan united all the 
steadiness of a merchant with the craft of a smuggler. He it was, who, 
while established at Manchester, amassed aa enormous fortune by smug- 
gled trade during Napoleon’s blockade of the Continent. He knew the 
result of the battle of Waterloo eight hours before it reached tbe British 
Government, and we should fear to surmise what each minute in each of 
those hours was in bis hands worth. But James has, in addition to the 
Sagacity of the one and industry and craft of the other, that which they 
did not possess—great genius, a most courtly bearing and cultivation of 
mind, which make bis relations with the Royal Houses of Europe wear 
more the character of a diplomatist, while those of his brothers Anselm 
and Nathan never rose above the Jew. 

The sumptuous palace in which Salomon died was of course known to 
all Americans who bave ever visited Paris ; to many, perhaps, was also 
known the bumble house on the Ghetto of Frankfort in which he was 
born. But a few years ago and the windows of this house on the Ghetto 
were always seen once within the annual circle on one particular night 
to wear a glitter of light, which, as it was cast from the old Jewish lamps, 
threw a strange, ghastly glimmer on the dingy, decayed and dust-eaten 
dwellings around. This night was the eve of the Jewish New-Year’s Day, 
when were gathered, no matter with what travel, the five sons of Frank- 
fort, Vienna, London, Paris and Naples around a witbered, but shrewd- 
looking Hebrew woman. This was the mother of the moneyed Gracchi, 
who still clung to the old Ghetto house from which the family bad start- 
ed. The bouse yet stands, but its stair on the New-Year’s night is silent. 
The windows throw their glitter no more. The mother is dead ; three of 
the sons have departed ; and the two that are leit—of Paris and Naples 
—have no talisman now to attract them to the old homestead. 

Salomon, origivally of Vienna, but more recently of Paris, who bas just 
died, and Charles of Naples were always considered the most insignificant 
of the brothers. He of Vienna was a fat, pompous old man, proud of his 
living in fellowship with weap Austrian nobles and drunken Transyl- 
vanian Bayers ; and Charles of Naples delights in playing the servile beau 
with the penniless princesses and countesses who abuund at the enlight- 
ened Court of King Bomba. In rosier days of youth he affected a tender 
— for the Sontag, and the loiterers made much merriment in watch- 

ng him follow her with amorous eagerness as she passed through the 
streets of Frankfort, bowing, and smiling, and chatting, while his red, ru- 
bicund face beamed with fat and with fatuity. He married when yet 
young a Miss Hertz, a girl of singular beauty ; and as he might have 
wedded a large fortune, the old father, who was alive at the time, cursed 
him and cast him from him, and refused to bis last hour to take him to 
his heart or house. During the residence of Charles at Naples, it is well 
known to all the babitués of that Court that the beauty of bis young wife 
inspired King Bomba with an intense admiration, and in the absence of 
the excitement of a new miracle he passed so many hours in love-toying 
at the feet of the lovely Jewess as to force her husband to fly to disere- 
tion, and for a time take up his bags and walk. Barozess Lionel Roths- 
child, wife of the member tor London, is the offspring of this union of 
Baron Charles and Miss Hertz, and possesses all the fascinating gifts of 
her mother, fortunately without any of the foolish attributes of her father. 
She is a woman of singular beauty of both mind and person. 

With the deaths of Anselm and Nathan genius had but one represen- 
tative in the house of Rothschild. The other surviving brothers of Vi- 
enna and Naples, as we bave shown, were in every respect inferior men, 
and the younger branches of the family are either degenerated by inter- 
marriage with cousins, and the absence of that invigoration which new 
blood pours into the veins, or are like Liouel of London, who is a mere 
cloth-Jew, with two ideas—‘‘ to make monisch” and to be a lord. A 
baronetcy was offered him by Lord John Russell—possibly to compensate 
him for bearing the expenses of their joint election—but bis vaulting am- 
bition would brook no lower title than a lord. But that financial genius 
which Anselm, Nathan and James inherited from their sire will be looked | 

for in vain among the younger representatives of the house in London, 
This was clearly evidenced during the Irish famine and the commercial 
crisis and French revolution which succeeded. Although the great bulk 
of corn bills passed through their hands, and they knew well the heavy 
liabilities contracted by many of the importers, they were so wholly un- 
prepared when the crash came and house after house stopped payment, 
that to breast the storm they were compelled to dispose of their Eaglish 
securities, thus producing the immense fall in Consols in 1847, and shak- 
ing confidence, which by greater sagacity might have been preserved. | 
This was well known in London, and in fact the little credit which Ba- 
rons Lionel and Meyer and Sir Anthony possessed for comprehensive | 
foresight, was entirely forfeited. Barons James of Paris, and Anselm, | 
were in fact the directing protecting powers of the various operations of 
the houses, and now that one is gone and the other must soon follow, it is 
a serious question whether if in the train of the present war the thrones 








of Europe should be shaken, and securities fall, the Rothechilds, a large 
portion of wbose influence is dependent upon the firmness of their thrones, 
would be able to retain their own golden crown, when that genius has de- 
parted which controlled the fortunes of the house. 

Baron James, who had long seen the dangers of the position of 
their house with reference to Austrian, Italian and other Continen- 
tal securities, used all bis influence and power with the other mem- 
bers to lead them away from financial, and induce them to devote them- 
selves exclusively to mercantile operations. With this view they estab- 
lished agencies at ali the leading points of the globe to invite consign- 
ments and solicit orders. It was the jealousy created by this new policy, 
more were gd other impelling motive, which induced the Barings to take 
the Russia loan, and thus establish a supremacy over the Rothschilds 
in finance, as they bad interfered with them in those of commerce. The 
Rothecbilds have, however, always exhibited an aversion to toucbing 
apytbing Russian. The old Frankfort Rothschild on his death-bed called 
his children round bim and with parting voice warned them equally 
against Russia and Republicanism. He distrusted both. In England 
and Prussia be chiefly placed bis faith. As Baron Lionel exclaimed in 
his maiden speech at the Guildhall of London, “ We go for “* Conschtitu- 

tissonal government.” 

The great commercial crisis of 1847 was favourable to the policy of 
Baron James. After the Irvings, the Gowers, the Reids, and many other 
merchant princes of London had failed, many West India planters and 
East India merchants, who used to draw on their houses, transferred their 
business to the Rothschilds. However, their relations with courts, espe- 
cially on the continent, were too intimate to be loosened so soon, and 
merchant-like ambition cannot be satisfied without qualities which Jews 
rarely possess. To control great shipping operations and great merchant 
undertakings, great qualities of heart must be blended with great quali- 
ties of head, in order to compromise and conciliate all conflicting interests 
and clashing individualities, which must be mastered and subdued to en- 
sure a great success. But the Asiatic nature of the Jews is too absolute 
in its leanings ever to succeed where compromising interests and concili- 
ating individuals is to be achieved, and it is too intense and concentrated 
to take delight in pursuits which require a diffusion of qualities and a 
mapny-sided watchfulnese. Hence the race ever prefer to do one thing 
which they themselves can personally control, and do that with all their 
heart and soul and might. They excel therefore in money-changing, 
which requires, not like the merchant’s business, knowledge of and 
meager with many things and persons, but simply a thorough know- 
edge of one thing—money itself. In the intensity with which they 
devote themselves to this one thing they cannot be surpassed by any 
other race of men, except perbaps Yankees. It was the money-changing 
genius of the original Meyer Rothschild which laid the foundation of his 
wealth. His connection with the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel did the rest. 
This Landgrave was that charming Hessian who made so much money by 
selling his troops to England to aid her against our armies, and out of 
that money was principally built that large capital which he entrusted to 
the keeping of Rothschild when he fled before Napoleon’s army. To 
compensate the Jew for the risk which he had run in accepting this trea- 
sureship, he lent the money to him free of interest; and how cleverly 
Meyer used it the house of Rothschild tells. His abilities and honesty 
indeed made Meyer the pet Jew of most of the German Princes. His 
ability chiefly consisted in a singular cunning of speculation and art of 
changing and re-changing, by which he gradually elevated his house 
from what was deemed in Europe the low contemptible trade of a money- 
changer to the more exalted station of a banker. The business was how- 
ever in reality the same, though the rose may have smelt sweeter under 
another name. Besides being dealers in money, the Rothschilds became 
dealers in bills, and by unheard of magnitude of operation they were en- 
abled to place their hand upon the world’s pulse and regulate its mo- 
netary beat. 

The Rothschilds are, however, unquestionably, the greatest curse to 
European liberty. They propped up all the little despots of Germany, 
helped on Austria in ber infamous career, and the downfall of the House 
would be bailed with delight by all the European people. The present 
Sir Robert Peel but expressed the popular feeling in his savage assault 
upon the family, though it was said in the House of Commonsat the time 
to have been instigated by some usurious reminiscences. Like most 
Jews, they have no feeling for anything but money, for any person but 
their own kindred ; and to have suggested to old Meyer Rothschild that 
in becoming the pet Jew of the Hessian Prince who bad made bis money 
out of American blood he would stain his name, would set the whole tribe 
in laughter, and make gay the very stones upon the Ghetto. 

Baron James opened the establishment in Paris in 1815, which Salomon 
subsequently joined. The details of its monotonous money life offer few 
materials of interest. James was the best of the tribe, a man of wisdom 
and good sense, and, for a Jew, of rather liberal charity, having founded 
a school for poor children of his persuasion and contributed to many cha- 
ritable institutions. Salomon’s charities were ostentatious. 

In England, the three present representatives of the house—Barons 
Lionel and Meyer and Sir Anthony Rothschild—live in that sumptuous 
solitude and domestic magnificence with which the Jews so deeply de- 
light to surround themselves, like some few of the Christian Israelites in 
our own palatial avenue. With the exception of Sir Anthony, who is a 
senile sensualist and gourmand, they extend but little hospitality, and 
wrap themselves up iu a selfish indulgence. When, however, they do re- 
ceive, it is with an Oriental gorgeousness, and the maitres de cuisine of 
both Sir Anthony and Baron Lionelare among the most cunning chefs in 
Europe. The residence of the one in Grosvenor-place and of the other in 
Piccadilly, next Apsley House, the town palace of the Dake of Welling- 
ton, are furnished with an affluence of splendour, and their ordinary daily 
life is surrounded, like that of all the wealthy Jews, with every appliance 
of luxury. Indeed, one of the banquets given by Baron Rothschild at his 
country villa equalled anything told in story of the luscious Oriental 
feasts. It was in Sammer, and the banquet was served in the beautiful 
conservatory. Music floated around and art lent its lovely light every- 
where. The sevreson which dessert was served contained each a different 
picture of rare artistic excellence, which might have been dreamt by Ve- 
ronese or Claude Lorraine. 

The only amusement in which the Rothschilds indulge is hunting. Old 
Anthony is gouty, and chuckles at Lionel and Meyer “for galloping 
round the fields after a fox.” But the two brothers have a box at Ment- 
more, about forty miles from London on the North-Western Rail, where 
they keep a splendid stud and a pack of buck hounds, and the swells of 
the city and stock exchange may be seen on morns of cloudy sky and 
southerly wind, with scarlet tops and cigar, flying in their Hanson’s to 
the North-Western Station to have a day with the Baron’s hounds. Hunt- 
ing has become quite a passion in London with the youth of the Exchange. 
It is considered ** slow’’ not to be out at least once a week, and for the 
convenience of those who cannot afford to keep a nag, a slashing-shop 
has been opened, which is well supplied with Buckingham mud, with 
which counterfeit hunters are splashed, and then loll into the city club, 
with a “such a run old fellow, as we had ;”’ one of these gents sat for 
Punch’s pleasant portraits of Mr. Briggs. Meyer Rothschild can just 
about keep his place with the hounds, but Lionel would be pounded by a 
three-foot fence. 

Neither do the family confine their passion for horseflesh to the hunting 
field. They embarked upon the turf and for one or two years they spared 
no expense to carry away its “ blue ribbon’? by winning a Derby. It is 
possible they would have succeeded the race of °53, bad not ‘“ Orestes,” 
who carried the fortunes of the House, been unfairly dealt with the night 
before the running, and had a foul grain or two playfully introduced into 
hiscorn. This false play sickened the Rothschilds of the turf, and, we 
believe, they have not now any horses in training.* 

The efforts made in the past few years to crown the Temple of Univer- 
sal Freedom by the emancipation of the Jews, and to wipe away the last 
persecuting blot from the statute book of England, induced them to enter 
also on that political arena, against which the old father especially 
warned them. ‘I wish, my children,” he was wont to say, “to be one 
thing, and be the best of that. Let my son be the best brewer or best 
baker, and to be so he must be a brewer or baker, and no more.” But 
the Rothschilds do not possess that element which Danton says is the 
first, second and third secret of success, daring, “ l’audace toujours |’au- 
dace.” Nor have they even liberality. Many men of very small means 
subscribed more than the Rothschilds to the liberal fund at the last elec- 
tion, though the freedom of their race was in the scale. The emancipa- 

tion of the Jews appears just as distant as the day on which London em- 
phatically called out in its favour by returning as its representative the 
leading Israelite. But the torpid state of the question is mainly due to 
the apatby of the Jews themselves, and the absence of noble impulse. 
Baron Rothschild appears to be quite satisfied with his position under the 
gallery as “ M.P. unattached,” and for the rest, they care little for those 
rights which are dear to freemen, as long as they are allowed “ dishcount 
von little bill” at eighty or a hundred per cent. The wife of Lionel, 








whom we have before described, is the ablest politician of the family, takes 














* On the contrary, Baron Rothschild’sBaroncino won the Goodwood Cup at 
Goodwood Races, on the 2d inst —Ed. Ald. 


eager interest in all party questions, and speaks with enthusiastic rapture 
of the glories of her race. Nor have we ever seen such bright, beautiful 
children as the little Hebrews she has presented to her lord. 

To see the Rothschilds, however, in their glory one must visit the Ex- 
changes. This applies only to the Frankfort, Paris and London houses. 
In Vienna and Naples the Exchanges are only frequented by the very 
lowest class of ‘wild animals.” But to see the old Baron Anselm or 
Baron James go to ‘Change, amid men who on every side doffed hat and 
bowed with cringing smile, would have convinced the veriest optimist that 
Lonour to Mammon had not yet departed from the earth. Baron James 
always looked the gentleman, and even in the greatest excitement on the 
Bourse, when he stood surrounded by hundreds of faiseurs and brokers, a 
courtly smile ever slavered over his ominously smooth face. Baron 
Anselm with his noble head of white hair looked very imposing from a 
distance, but he was £0 illiterate and so coarse as to make it a service of 
disgust to approach him. The London Rothschilds have their station be- 
hind the statue of the Queen, near the entrance which leads to Exchange- 

lace. Thither Lionel and Sir Anthony are to be seen twice a week, on 

buredays and Fridays, at about 24, P. M., when bill-exchange is taking 
place, languidly approaching, supported generally by some pet broker, 
and leaning towards the column at the right band from the entrance. 
The gentlemen who Jean on the adjoining columns are Mr. Heath, of the 
firm of Heath, Furse & Co., Mr. Bates, of Barings, and Mr. Doxat. To 
see the conflict among the billand stock brokers as to who shall first catch 
Lione!’s eye or ear is intensely amusing. While at the Stock Exchange 
the thrice-honoured bull or bear who has been seen in converse with the 
Baron, is looked up to with veneration and probably makes a sixteenth 
per cent out of the lucky incident. After having stood in this position 
for about an hour, Baron Lionel wends his way home in the same languid 
attitude, leaning on the arm of Sir Anthony or his uncle, Mr. Cohen, who 
is the principal bill broker of the house. As they turn from the “no 
into Bucklersbury, many are the winks and signs of the passers-by who 
recognize the brood and some of their poor co-religionists, who watch their 
exit to solicit alms, gatber about them a circle of eager fellow beggars, 
when in some dirty night den in Houndsditch, Moses relates with inex- 
age pride that the Baron gave him sixpence. The office of the firm 
n New Court is inclosed in a large yard, which wears much the appear- 
ance of a garden. About fifteen clerks are in the main office, to which 
several private rooms are attached, one of them being devoted to Censu- 
lar affairs, the Baron being the Austrian Consul. Here, at about eleven, 
the Stock Exchange men, a class balf snob and half Jew, make their ap- 
pearance, and with gossip and swagger, and flattery and fawning, and 
shaving, the business of the day runs on until about four, when the Levi- 
athans may be seen driving to their sumptuous homes, either in their own 
equipage, or occasionally, to affect simplicity, in.a Hanson cab. 

Baron James’s idea of extending the shipping and commission business 
of the house led him to send his son to this country, and he passed some 
time in New Orleans without accomplishing anything. Mr. Belmont, who 
was their clerk here, gave little satisfaction, and Mr. Hanau, who was 
their clerk at New Orleans, had been dismissed. Indeed, the Rothschilds, 
by confining themselves to proteges and poor relations for agents, are 
subjecting themselves to great difficulties. Mr. Belmont is a native of 
Schonberg, which he translated into French for purposes of elegance, 
having, as is the custom with many Jews, adopted the name of the village 
where he was born. Schonberg is in the vicinity of Alzey, a little coun- 
try town between Mayence and Kaiserlautern, and the Rabbi of Alzey 
was an uncle of Mr. Schonberg, or Belmont, as he here called himself. 
The rabbi’s wife was a distant relative of Baron Anselm, and from the 
fact of her being a fine Jewess, and Baron Anselm admiring naturally 
her beauty, the malicious people of Alzey, Kaiserlautern, and even of 
Frankfort and Mayence, spread a report, the echo of which may have 
travelled here, that there was a tender tie between young Schonberg and 
the old Baron. But it was a mere piece of garrulous gossip without the 
smallest foundation. The fact of the young man being taken into Roths- 
child’s office arose from distant relationship—the same motive which sent 
Hanau to New Orleans. But in thus selecting young men according to 
accident of birth instead of merit, the saddest mistakes are daily taking 
place. The incapacity of their special agents over the world is becoming 
@ matter of notoriety to all who are brought in contact with them, but 
perbaps the strongest mark of eis feeling was exhibited when Mr. David- 
son, their agent, was returned to them under protest by the late Czar 
Nicholas. The reason alleged was that be wasa Jew, but Baron Hieg- 
litz himself, who with the Hopes of Amsterdam transacted all Russian 
loans, being a Jew, the fact can only be accounted for by the repulsive 
individuality of the man and the aversion in which the Rothschilds are 
held in St. Petersburg. 

The greediness of the family in business matters, as well as the nig- 
gardly remuneration they give their employees, is beyond belief. Baron 
Lionel once on Change spent a whole hour to induce a Trieste corn ex- 
porter to consign to them a cargo of grain. The commission would be 
perbaps $400, the shaving and pilfering $200, but it is not so much the 
legitimate commission which fascinates them as the little mysterious ad- 
vantages resulting from concocting exchanges and manipulating rentage. 
What they playfully call “ ganneffen.” Old Baron Anselm of Frankfort, 
who, like many other wealthy Jews, was in the habit of eating on Friday 
evening some richly-seasoned fish, generally a brown carp sweetened with 
sugar and voluptuously swimming in a luscious sauce, opening in conse- 
quence the Sabbath with an indigestion which was confounded with com- 
punction, used often to complain on Change that he had not made money 
enough to pay for his fish. The meanness of the Rothschilds to those with 
whom they transact business, as to those whom they employ, leads us to 
think that, though there may have been at the funeral of Baron Salomon 
much sable pomp and melancholy splendour, there will be left few to 

strew flowers upon his grave.—.V. Y. Tribune. 





EXCAVATIONS AT FOUNTAINS ABBEY, 
YORKSHIRE. 

It will be remembered that the excavations at Fountains Abbey ter- 
minated last year, a few feet down the north exterior wall of the nave of 
the church. The operations were resumed as soon as the winter of 1854-5 
set in, and an extensive staff of workmen have been employed from Nc- 
vember last up to the present time in clearing the whole of the soil (in 
many parts from 7 to 12 feet deep) from the north faee of the base of the 
Abbey, viz :—the nave, the great tower and transept, the choir, and the 
nine altars’ chapel. This bas been one of the heaviest jobs yet accom- 
plished. As was anticipated very few curiosities or relics have been dis- 
covered; but the wonderfully fine effect gained must be seen to be appre- 
ciated ; and visitants now gaze in astonishment again and again on the 
immense improvement achieved, and marvel how the beautiful and natu- 
ral slope from the Abbey to the rocks has been attained—so beautiful, 
so natural, and so green has that space become which was so recently 
blurred with railway wagons, rails, picks, spades, and navvy-barrows. 
From the face of the rocks—whence the monks quarried the stone for 
the building—a quantity of rubbish has also been removed. By order 
of Lord de Grey, too, an angle of the beautiful Galilee, or western porch 
of the nave, discovered in 1853-4, has been restored. The whole of the 
materials were tumbled in a heap, and so easily put together that his 
lordship considered that he was fully authorised in venturing on this 
slight restoration. The Galilee at fountains has been a very curious and 
interesting appendage to the nave ; and the present restoration Isa good 
sample of this open arcade work, which the recent excavations have 
proved has been somewhat extensively in and about the monastery. 
When the workmen reached the tower it was discovered that its founda- 
tion was on a level two or three feet higher than that of the rest of the 
church. 

This tower—now known as the work of Abbot Huby—was in building 
about the year 1500 and afterwards, and the soil that had been gradually 
accumulating for the previous four hundred years around the base of the 
abbey church, was no doubt the cause of the higher level being adopted. 
In taking out the earth from the east base of the tower it was discovered 
that a building of the decorated period had formerly been attached to the 
north face of the Norman transept. Its width occupies nearly the same 
space as the breadth of the tower between its buttresses; and it has had 
a door to the east. Itis built of that peculiar fine limestone found on 
the Markenfield and Morkar estates, and the springers of the groining 
ribs, yet remaining in the angles, show that it has been of no great 
height: and that, if it has not been a low porch running the whole 
breadth of the north transept, it may have been a necessary appendage 
occasioned by the great increase of chantry chapels in the period in which 
it was erected. A little examination beneath the surface of the tower 
floor would throw more light on the subject, and also show whether Mr. 
Sharpe’s conjectured plan of the Norman termination of the transept is 
or is not correct. Placed against the outside wall of the north end of the 
Chapel of the Nine Altars were several fine centres of groining ribs, of 
the Early-English period, most of them cut in the grey marble of Nidder- 
dale, and belonging, no doubt, to the side aisles of the choir. They were 
placed “all in a row,” ready for removal, which some now unknown oc- 
currence had prevented. In turning up the soil in the course of the ex- 
cavations several fragments of sculptured caps, bits of window mullions, 
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scraps of shafts, and other moulded stones were found. iene _ an 
thrown away on account of being broke or spoilt whilst cu =| bons 
some had belonged to portions of the building that had been pa a 
to make way for more fashionable styles or necessary Te ies ~ 
were some bits that had unquestionably belonged to the © _ ona a 
the nine-altar chapels, now occupied by Abbot Darotoas _ , Re r- 
pendicular windows. There are also some fragmenta of the } orm pe- 
riod very curious, and almost unique. : ; a4 

In euutating this short notice of the year’s excavations een 
we cannot too highly praise the great liberality and spirit 0 e oe le 
proprietor, or the ekill and energy displayed by bis lordship 8 _ . 
fully carrying out bis wishes and instructions. The ignorant cio: 8 . 
the valley that daily pass the remains of this great work of oe coe 
long since called to their final reward, and see * nowt bud an awe ab- 
ba,” may be insensible to the improvements created before their eyes, 
and acknowledge nothing but the visible and tangible benefit a“ gpl 
from the extensive employment of labour ; but there are _— s of 
gallant hearts and gentle and refined spirits who will read this ina aoe 
account with eager interest—many now far away in the powder-scorc ° 
and blood-stained fields of the Crimea; many in happy homes ia the 
great forests and by tbe giant streams of the far-west; 10 the golden 
strewed land of Australia ; amidst the burning sands of Egypt; under 
the waving palms and in the beauteous climes of the islands of the sea— 
many, we say, to whom the remembratice of a sight of the “ mighty car- 
case of Fountains,” “standing on its little green,” is a pleasant, and a 
holy, and an ever-cherished picture.—London paper, July 15. 
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DOUBLE-FACED JOURNALISM; 
REPORTS AND LEADING ARTICLES. 


The city is tolerably pure ; but the filthy condition of some of our ob- 
ecure streets is made the reasonable ground of loud complaint, while the 
morally pestiferous state of some of our prominent journals is passed by 
unstigmatized if not uanoticed. Not many months have passed since we 
alluded to this same subject ; but as the summer sun breeds loathsomer 
creatures and the summer air reeks with more noisome vapours thao 
those which are born of winter, so these genial days seems to create or to 
greatly aggravate a moral pestilence in certain quarters where the maxim 
that alanine is next to godliness has force ouly with regard to exter- 
nal purification. We have no equeamishness, and we affect none : when 
it is necessary to speak of a spade we can call it a spade ; but we have 
really some difficulty in comprehending how those who have regard to 
common decency can allow some of the journals of this city to pass the 
threshold of their homes. It would be easy to name three or four of 
these, which are justly regarded as important organs aed directors of 
public opinion, and which are conducted, nominally at least, by gentle- 
men of acknowledged respectability and moral worth, in whose columns 
there appear, almost daily, reports and anecdotes of such a nature, re- 
lated in such language, that any person guilty of relating the one or 
using the other in any society in which decency is regarded would be 
summarily ejected. For the greater number and the worse part of these 
offences against good morals there is not even the poor and shallow ex- 
cuse that they are committed in the discharge of that unpleasant part of 
@ journalist’s duty. which consists in publishing the transactions of the 
criminal courts in his vicinity ; the tales are gathered assiduously from 
all quarters of the country and of the world ; they are old as well as 
new ; they are more scandalous reports, or even fabrications which bear 
on their tace evidences of their untruth; they are stupid paragraphs 
of no possible moment to any reader whose tastes deserve regard, and 
which are reproduced merely for the sake of their grossness, or indecent 
stories printed recklessly for the sake of a jest; they appear in all forms 
and stages of development,—the same occurrence being related in the 
language of various authorities, or given on successive days, first in the 
outline of ramour, next with full and authentic particulars, and finally 
in the confessional words of the parties themselves, accompanied with a 
biographical sketch. Indeed it would seem as if each of the journals in 
question must be provided with an indecent editor, with a nose of fault- 
less scent and an untiriog perseverance in pursuit of his game, and 
whose particular function. it is to unearth and hant down, with remorse- 
less scissors, every foul thing in printed shape, and parade it before his 
to as trophy, ia the contemplation of which he may glory and they 
rejoice. 

Such is the condition of these journals under ordinary circumstances ; 
but wheu advertisements evaporate under the summer beat, and yawning 
columns must be filled with matter, tostimulate the jaded tastes of yawn- 
ing readers, the emergency calls for unwonted exertions, and the indecent 
editor gives proof ot genius for his profession by being equal to the great 
occasion. The ordinary supply fails, and where before he had only to 
discover and secure, be has now to amplify and ornament, and even to 
create. He does all with indefatigable zeal, infinite relish, and splendid 
success. The Police Court furnishes him with the greater part of his raw 
material ; and wouderful is the skili with which he amplifies it—beating 
out a grain of indecency into an acre of report. He amplifies the trivial 
with plastic band, he moulds and decorates the formless, and from an un- 
failing reservoir of gas he inflates the heavy. Where the decent editor 
carefully limits bis statement of a committal for disorderly conduct to the 
single necessary line, the indecent editor draws out his record of the same 
incident into balf a column or a column, as the advertising market or the 
Buropean news gives bim the less or the greater space to be filled. He is 
almost always facetious, and sometimes displays a certain cheap and vul- 
gar sort of wit; but on rare occasions he is serious and tragical, and 
makes maudlin efforts to talk in the style of old uncles in High Comedy, 
or Temperaace Lectures in the Moral Drama. Whatever his style, how- 
ever, be is Care/ul not “ to spin out the thread of his verbosity finer than 
the staple of his argument.” Indecency and vulgarity are the web and 
woo! of the tale he weaves. 

The fraits of such labour have been unusually abundant this summer ; 
and the harm whch they work has been brought to our own knowledge. 
The gross and vulgar language of an otherwise interesting and well con- 
ducted family of childreo, surprised and disgusted a gevtleman who 
parsed a few weeks in the same house with them ; and they used not only 
such words as children or men should never use, but époke of things of 
ae pert paren pens know. The phenomenon was unaccountable 
. vb server uutil he came one day upon the family group in which 

be boy—a lad of nine yeare—surrounded by three sisters, whose ages va- 
ried from six to thirteen, two young ladies also, guests at the house, and 
& nuree was, with great gusto, and to the evident delight of the whole 
party, reading aloud a three column police report in a journal which is 
the loudest of all in its advocacy of forcible moral reform. This lad had 
shown, day after day, an interest in the arrival of the mail, which ap- 
peared very strange in one 80 young ; and soon after the occurrence of 
the above iucideut the same gentleman overheard bim crying bitterly as 
he complaived that some one, in cutting out an article, had mutilated on 
the opposite page, a criminal record which he had not read. What won- 
der that he and his sisters, one just approaching womanbood, had their 
heads filled with gross thoughts, and their mouths with foul words when 
such an inte!lectual repast was daily spread before them! ‘ 

Editors who determine their function and limit their res 
the demands of their readers, are undoubtedly justified in filling their 
columns with such pestilent stuff. Sad as it is todo so, we must confess 
that it never fails of eager readers. But were it ten times as bad, were 
every dictate of propriety set at naught, every restraint of decene 
broken down, were the veil of slang and cant and the mask of double 
entendre behind which the gross vulgarity is half concealed, entire} 
torn away, and indecency paraded without mitigation or remorse, an - 
ray rcp age as large, if ~¢* the same, would stand read y with keen 
appetites to enjoy and ready hands to pay those wh i 
gross rrahed Joy y pay oO pandered to their 

ut to any editor whose moral perceptions are not warped and 
by Mammon, the demands of the public are not in any digas ae toe 
of his responsibility, aud only in a measure his guide in the discharge of 
his duty : ‘they Cease to direct, or even to influence him, when they re- 
quire at his hands the publication of that the effect of which is, or even 
may be, to contaminate eveu the least of those before whom, as being a 
part of a public journal, intended for all, it will inevitably be laid with- 
out restraint, An editor or a publisher is not in the position of a mer- 
chant who must provide what those that trade with him demand, and 
who, to use an illustration which has been used before, must not offer 
white blankets when the public taste is for red. He is, in a great mea- 
eure, responsible for the public taste ; and all the more so that he has 
voluntary undertaken the task of forming and directing as well as gra- 
tifying it. It will not do for him to preach morality on one page and 
spread the record of immorality m alluring language and stimulating de- 
tail upon the other. To do so is a shameless mockery of honesty as well 
as decency. No less so is the pretence that such publications are ne- 
cessary as part of the news of the day, and desirable from the moral les- 
son to be drawn from them. Crime must be punished, and the records of 
pablic criminal tribunals must be published—we publish them ; but in 
pee columns of a newspaper which is to enter the home-circle where wives, 
aud daughters, and teuder youth are gathered, (and there all journals go 


ponsibility by 


Che Albion. 





and seek to go), the care of the journalist should be to restrict and not | 
to amplify the recital of crime. The fewest words in which the essential 
facts can be stated are sufficient, and should suffice. The indecent editor 
should be at once discharged from the chair in which he bas so long 
affronted the good and pure.—V. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 


| 





ENGLAND AND THE POLES. 

The Literary Association of the Friends of Poland, which, we believe, | 
particularly represents the Czartoryski party, announced a public meet- | 
ing last Wednesday at St. Martin’s Hall, in favour of the Restoration of | 
Poland, and of the formation of a Polish Legion, They stated that Sir 
De Lacy Evans would take the chair, and be supported by the Marquis of 
Breadalbane, Lords Shaftesbury, Harrington, Yarborough, and Ebring- 
ton, with many other personages of note. Wednesday came, and crowds 
assembled to learn from placards that Sir De Lacy Evans was ill, and the 
meeting indefinitely postponed, Sir De Lacy Evans is, as members of 
Parliament go, a very respectable representative. He was useful in the 
East, and came back able to inform us very perfectly, concerning the 
causes of our disasters and the inefficiency of our commanders ; but with 
a prudence, not altogether serviceable to the country, he carefully ab- 
stained from “ letting the cat out of the bag.” The illness and absence 
of such a gentleman was an event that might call for a little sympathy, 
but clearly could not have necessitated the postponement of the meeting 
and the dispersion of a large body who had been at the pains to attend. 

On Thursday very strong comments were rife in all directions, as no 
explanation had been given of this strange affair; but on Friday, in re- 
ply to some criticisms in the Dai/y News, a letter appeared from Sir 
De Lacy Evans, which entirely exonerates him from any responsibility 
as to the ill-advised postponement. He, however, by his own account, 
looked at the meeting as having for its principal object the recommenda- 
tion to form a Polish Legion, which we should call a very unjustifiable 
step, unless oar Government intends to act honestly by Poland, and to 
carry on the war in such a manner as to give her a chance of becom- 
ing free. 

4 letter also appeared in the same journal, signed by the chairman and 
hon. secretary of the Council of the Literary Association of the Friends of 
Poland. Their excuse is, that they considered it of the highest importance 
that the public should hear Sir De aes Evans on such a question, for 
which purpose they postponed the meeting for a few days. A more silly 
excuse was never heard, and we can only say that if the gathering was 
intended to be a matter of respectable humbug, it is well that it should 
not have taken place, and tbat it would have assumed a useful character 
we are far from convinced. No man is sincere in desiring the Restoration 
of Poland who supports the present Cabinet, which not only repudiates 
any such idea, but has continued the war in the spirit in which Lord 
Aberdeen began it—that of sacrificing truth, honour, justice, money, and 
human life to any extent. in operations intended to prevent the national- 
ities becoming free. Lord Palmerston resolutely refused to join Louis 
Philippe in assisting Poland in 1832; he approved of the Russian inva- 
sion of Hungary in 1849; and has lately declared his opinion to be 
strongly in favour of the preservation of Austria ; moreover, he en- 
couraged Louis Napoleon to commit the great crime of besieging Rome, 
and he allows his Foreign Secretary to repudiate the notion of injuring 
or humiliating Russia. Now it was not at all probable that the Marquis 
of Breadalbane and similar persons were really prepared to take a step 
which must help to embarrass the Palmerston Cabinet. Neither Louis 
Napoleon nor Lord Palmerston will, if they can help it, take up the Po- 
lish cause for the purpose of making it succeed. They stand pledged to 
preserve the existing arrangements of Europe, and the moment Poland 
is allowed to help us against Russia, a new era commences in which revo- 
lutions in all despotic countries must inevitably occur. 


The above appeared in the London weekly paper of the 4th inst., which 
is mainly edited by Kossuth, together with much more to the same effect. 
The consequence is apparent in the following account, of a week’s later 
date : 


The meeting, which bad been postponed in consequence of the illness 
of Sir De Lacy Evans, was held on Wednesday evening at St. Martin’s- 
hall, Long-acre, London ; the Earl of Harrington in the chair. The ob- 
ject of the meeting was to advocate the restoration of Poland, the raising 
of the Polish legion, &c. A large number of the working classes took 
their seats in the body of the hall about seven o’clock. On the platform 
were Lord Ebrington, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Nicoly, Mr. Tite, and several 
— members of parliament. The platform was not more than half 

The Chairman regretted the absence of Sir De Lacy Evans. In allu- 
sion to the cause of Poland, he observed that all Conservative Ministers 
had been in favour of the restoration of Poland. The Great Napoleon 
had best described what would be the result of the Russians obtainiog 
possession of Constantinople. He had takena general view of the Polish 
question from the time of Peter the Great down to the present time. He 
thought that many influential men were hocussed by Russian intrigues. 
He disapproved of the late conduct of Lord J. Russell. Asan old soldier, 
he objected to a man going beyond bis orders. He thought he was pos- 
sessed by the Russian serpent, were they to tell Russia they would not 
hoist the standard of Poland. No country in the world deserved it more 
than Poland. 

Lord Ebrington, who was met with cheers and disapprobation, moved 
the first resolution, in favour of restoring Poland as a separate and inde- 
pendent nation, amidst cries of “ Beer Bill.” What was the talisman to 
detach the Poles from the armies of Europe. It was to show them their 
standard. [Loud cheers.] On grounds of English policy we should es- 
tablish the Polish legion. This was a cause in which justice and policy 
were united, and, therefore, he came forward to identify himself with 
such a cause. [Cheers.] 

Sir Robert Peel seconded the resolution, and was reveived with vehe- 
ment cheering. He spoke at considerable length. 

A man named Collett proposed, as an amendment, “‘ That this meeting, 
cordially desiring the restoration of the Polish nation, cannot forget that 
the destruction of that nationality was mainly owing to the perfidious 
conduct of Lord Palmerston—[yells]—from 1830 to 1846. So long as 
Lord Palmerston is a Minister of the Crown, all promise of serving Po- 
land is a delusion and a suare, seeing that, in professing terms of peace, 
he proposed that which would destroy the independence of Turkey.” 

A Mr. Hart seconded the amendment. A dreadful uproar followed. 
The noble chairman left the chair, taking with him the copy of the reso- 
lutions which were to be proposed. Mr. George Thompson took the 
chair ; the tumult continued, and the amendment of Mr. Collett was car- 
ried. So that the object of the meeting failed. 





A DELICATE INVESTIGATION. 


One of our most serious rocks ahead in the deadly struggle in 
which we are engaged is to be found in the character of our allies. The 
fact ought not to be ignored. It requires to be touched upon with great 
delicacy and reserve ; but to suppress it altogether or not to give it due 
consideration, would involve the most cruel iajustice bota to our Minis- 
ters and our generals. 

When the true history of this war shall be written, ifit ever be written 
with complete openness and unreserve,—we venture to say that two 
points in our behaviour will excite greater wonder and admiration than 
even the gallantry and endurance of our soldiers or the efforts and reso- 
lution of the nation, —namely the forbearance of our commanders and the 
discretion of our press. It is not an easy thing to act with allies at all. 

* 2 * * * * 


The character and disposition of our gallant allies are peculiar ; they 
are at once exacting and susceptible in the highest degree. They give 
us much to bear, and are not always very ready to bear much themselves. 
The characteristics of the two peoples are different, The constitution of 
the two armies is different. Their officers, as a rule, are not of the same 
social status, either as to birth, manners, or education as ours. They are 
too much disposed to ride rough shod over our more courteous and con- 
ceding commanders. They have a high estimate of their superior mili- 
tary skill and knowledge, and are, in consequence often brusque, impe- 
rious, and inconsiderate ; thinking much of what is due to themselves, 
little of what is due to others. 

Few except Lord Raglan could have borne with this so long or so pa- 
tiently. His forbearance and unfailing courtesy were the subject of hourly 
wonder to those about him. Over and over again has his colour been 
seen mounting and his lips compressed, as the rude speech of some col- 
league— probably an able and meritorious officer, but one who had risen 
from the ranks and had never learned the genial courtesies of social life 
—broke in upon his gentle and modest representations. 

Over and over again has he submitted to be overruled in military ar- 
rangements, and even to be treated with neglect or thoughtless indeco- 
rum, rather than risk the harmony of the two armies by resenting what 
he regarded as nothing worse thanbad manners. On the whole, his high 








rank, distinguished demeanor, gentle breeding, and consummate tact, 
generally enabled him to keep the brusquerie of his colleagues within 
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moderate bounds, and to prevent them from leading to consequences mis- 
chievous to the common cause, 

Duriog Canrobert’s com mand all that was commonly needed to keep 
matters straight, was a control of temper, compared with which the cap- 
ture of Sebastopol seemed easy ; and a submission to uomerited obloqay, 
which, to a military chief, must have required more courage and more 
patriotism than to lead the forlorn hope at Badajoz. If the trath had 
been told with regard to nearly all the points on which the public opinion 
at home bore most severely upon Lord Raglan, invective and d 
bation would have given place to the most cordial and enth 
admiration. ° * * * . * 

All this, and much more, which we can only bint at, was well known 
both in the Crimea, and in the circles of the initiated at home ; but pra- 
dence and generosity alike commanded a discreet reserve ; and our gal- 
Jant commander-in-chief went to bis grave under a load of blame, nearly 
the whole of which we believe—most of which we know—to bave been 
unmerited. — Bat no sooner did the lead of the French army devolve upon 
General Pelissier, than one circumstance transpired, to which its disas- 
trous consequences ensured publicity, and which may serve as a key to 
explain much that had gone before. 

Canrobert was timid, vacillating, and unreliable ; his successor is rash 
and daring,—a gallant sabreur, but not much of a strategist,—desperate 
and incautious, with a profound confidence in a not very profound jadg- 
ment, and by no means remarkable either for the courteous demeanour or 
the patient temper which distinguished Lord Raglan. . 

To the want of cagacity which led him to decide on commencing 
assault on the 18th, without the agreed-upon previous bombardment 
in the morning, combined with the strange want of politeness and propri- 
ety which induced him to depart, on his own mere judgment, from a plan 
of action which had been arranged with his British colleague on the 
evening before, we now know that we mainly owe the slaughter and the 
disaster of that unlucky day. 

There is no indiscretion or want of consideration for our allies in call- 
ing attention to the fact which has become so notorious.—Manchester 
Guardian. 











THE HANGO MASSACRE. 


After a most unaccoantable delay, the following statement of Lieut. 
Geneste regarding the foul atrocity at Hango has been forwarded to Cap- 
tain Fanshawe :— 


LIEUTENANT GENESTE TO CAPTAIN FANSHAWE. 


Helsingfors, July 8, 1855. 

Sir,—In obedience to your order, on Monday, the 5th of June, I pro- 
ceeded to the landing-place at Hango Head in the cutter, reg a flag 
of truce, in order to land Russian prisoners and communicate with the 
officer at the telegraph station. We arrived at the pier ; and, no person 
being visible on the shore except two or three women standing near the 
houses, I landed the Russian prisoners, and, in company with them and 
Dr. Easton, proceeded towards the houses to communicate with the people, 
and with the officer of the telegraph. The three stewards also accompa- 
nied us, in order, if possible, to purchase fresh provisions. But all the 
boat’s crew were left in the boat, with strict orders not to land, as you 
had directed. We also carried with us a white flag of truce on a 
ing-pike ; Norton, the midsbipmen’s steward, carrying it beside me. We 
had only proceeded about fifty yards from the boat when suddenly Rus- 
sian soldiere (who had lain coacealed behind the rocks and houses, and 
of whose vicinity we were completely ignorant) rose and fired on us and 
the boat from all sides. Taking the white flag from the steward Norton, 
who was shot down by my side, I endeavoured with it in my hand to pre- 
vent the soldiers firing at the boat, and so called the attention of the 
officer, who came near me, to it. However, I regret to state that the 
firing did not cease until many of our people had been hit. As we were 
completely surrounded by soldiers it was impossible to effect our escape, 
the soldiers being within a few yards of the boat on every side ; and see- 
ing the inutility of making any resistance, not having a loaded musket 
in the boat, and the greater number of our small boat’s crew of eleven 
men being killed and wounded by the first fire of the enemy, not a shot 
was fired on our side. We were all seized by the soldiers, taken to the 
houses, and without a moment’s delay placed in carriages which appeared 
to me to be ready for us, and transported to Eckness, where we arrived 
the same afternoon. I regret to have to state that we have lost six of 
our men killed, and four have been wounded badly, nearly all the others 
have slight scratches. One Finnish captain was also killed, and two 
Russian captains wounded. The wounded men were carried to Eckness, 
and placed in an hospital there. I isclose a list of the killed and 
wounded. The fate of several of the killed I know only by the Rossian 
report, as we were burried away too quickly from the scene of action to 
ascertain it for ourselves; but I fear their report is too true, as we have 
six men missing, and they report seven dead bodies at Hango Head, 
which would be correct with our six men and the old Finnish captain, 
whom we saw shot down and bayoneted. We remained at Eckness dur- 
ing Tuesday, and on Wednesday, Mr. Sullivan, myself, and the four an- 
wounded men were removed to this place, leaving the four wounded men 
at Eckness, with Dr. Easton to attend them. The wounded men were all 
doing well when we left Eckness. One of them, Gliddon, had to undergo 
amputation of his right arm, near the shoulder, which had been success- 
fully performed. Since our arrival at Eckness we have received every 
attention aud kindness from the Russian General and officers that our 
position would admit of. The wounded men have been treated with the 
greatest care and consideration. 1 requested General Moller, the officer 
commanding at Eckness, to send a boat on the day following this uafor- 
tunate affair, to the ship, with a flag of truce, to inform you what had 
happened, but he declared it to be impossible. Ido not know how this 
letter will reach you, but the General will forward it by the first oppor- 
tunity. As we were taken prisoners under a flag of trace, | presume we 
shall shortly be released, but am at present in perfect ignorance of their 
intentions with respect to us. I send this letter open and unsealed. 

Iam, &e., Louis GgvyestE, Lieutenant. 


— --_>___— 


THE QUEEN REVIEWS THE FOREIGN LEGION. 


There is not much to describe in the actual proceedings of the review, 
for it was limited strictly to the usual programme observed on such occa- 
sions,—namely a general salute, followed by the inspection along the 
whole line, and the defile. It must, however, be borne in mind that al- 
though, with a number of men not exceeding in the aggregate 3,500, 
there was wisely no attempt made at the pageantry of a grand military 
spectacle, in other respects the occasion possessed its own peculiar share 
of interest and attraction. The Queen came in a quiet, almost business- 
like way, to look at the stamp of men whom the liberality of Parliament 
has enabled her to collect from foreign countries as a supplement to the 
strength of her own army. She came with the Commander-in-Chief of 
her Forces and her Minister for War to see whether the first levies drawn 
from abroad to aid us in the great struggle between freedom and abso- 
lutism are of the right sort of stuff,—whbether the German Fatherland and 
the brave race of Swiss, and the hardy Dane, and the industrious Belgian 
people have among them that hatred of the Muscovite cause upon the 
strength of which the Legion has been established. Her Majesty must 
have been entirely satisfied with the result of her inspection. é 

To bave survived obloquy springing from not unnatural prejadices 
here, and severe restrictions interposed by the jealousy of particular Go- 
vernments abroad, constitutes in itself no small measure of success. To 
have turned out at this early period siuce the sanction of the Le, 
was obtained 3,500 admirable soldiers, fit in every way for entering to- 
morrow upon active service, and destined, we believe, to do so, may be 
pronounced a triumph. The possibility of forming a powerful and effec- 
tive Foreign Legion is no longer doubtful ; and, however ra bg it 
may be in some respects that we have to seek external aid of kind, 
every one must be gratified to fiad the military spirit of the continent re- 
sponding so readily to the invitation which we have held out, There 
are not only Germans and Swiss, and Belgians and Holsteiners in the 
Legion, but many Poles and Italians. Io the ranks are to be found fre- 
quently men of gentle and, occasionally, men eves of noble birth ; nor, 
from the good feeling hitherto displayed, and the earnestness with which 
the training bas been conducted, is there any reason to doubt that the 
corps, as a whole, will maintain its discipline and act together harmo- 
niously. Better materials for soldiering than were exhibited yesterday 
in the presence of Royalty it would be quite unreasonable to expect. The 
men are hardy-looking strong-built fellows, of a good height, and evi- 
dently well up in their drill. Their officers have laboured to perfect their 
training with a zeal which cannot be too highly praised, and we expect 
soon to hear that the flattering promise held out yesterday by both has 
been more than justified by action in the field— Times, dugust 10. 

The review of the Foreign Legion yesterday by Her Majesty in person 
furnished a spectacle of no ordivary interest, and illustrated very sig- 
nally not only the expansibility of our national resources, bat the develop- 
ment which every branch of our armament has been recently receiving. 
We mentioned only a short time ago that no fewer than 30,000 recruits 
had been added to the army during the first six months of the present 
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, and the soldiers who Were yesterday arrayed with such effect be- 
ire. he Sovereiga into whose forces they have volunteered represent in 
themselves an accession equivalent to three strong regiments or a power- 
ful brigade. The Gernian Legion itself numbered 1,800 bayonets to which 
the Swiss Legion added 1,100 more; and the particulars of the report, 
which will be found in another column, speak convincingly for the ser- 
vice and efficiency promised by these auxiliary levies.— Ibid. 














THE STATE OF RUSSIA. 

The following is an extract from the d//gemeine Augsburger Zeitung, 
one of the best informed and most trust-worthy German papers:— 

“ From the Danube, July 28.—Mercantile and other relations allow 
us not seldom from here a deep glance into th2 inner circumstances 
of Russia. The accounts of dangerous disturbances in the interior of 
Russia are much exaggerated, as these are looked upon in the neighbour- 
hood with an indifferent eye, being local outbreaks against excessive re- 
cruiting, or against other extraordinary demands for objects connected 
with the war. Nevertheless, the inward condition of Russia would be- 
come very serious if the present state of things lasted a twelve month 
longer—not, however, in consequence of the warlike deeds of the four op- 
— of Russia, but as the effect of the blockade of Russian ports. 

loss of Sebastopol, of the Crimea, or, indeed, of all Bessarabia, could 
not bend Rassia ; but a third year of blockade can dictate to her condi- 
tions of peace. There are in Russia, in consequence of the prohibitive 
system which has been in force during the last thirty-three years, a num- 
ber of artificial branches of the trade. To these belong the greatest part 
of manufactories dependent upon imported raw produce, and many agri- 
cultaral works must be iacluded. These all suffer and are standing still, 
and with a continuation of the blockade must be totally ruined. To in- 
orease the danger, the state, the Emperor, the imperial family, the bigh- 
est nobility, and the richest part of the burghers belong to the class of 
tors of manufactories, and all these classes of the population are 
timately connected with trade. The principal part of their proper- 
ties is sunk in the factories, and even the possession of the largest landed 
estates is bound up with them. Now, the consumption of agricultural 
tee oe is stopped or reduced to the comparatively insignficant land 
rt. The importation of foreign raw material is cut off, and the 
capital invested in those extensive works gives no interest. Even those 
factories which limit themselves to native raw materials, and which pro- 
duce for consumption in Asia, must be stopped, because the best portion 
of their workmen are taken for the army. Thus, the two great systems 
of agriculture and manufacture are suffering almost to exhaustion ; and 
it is just these two bodies which, through presents, voluntary and enforc- 
€d loans, and deliveries, are expected to ne the exchequer of the state 
in a — to carry on a war for which no direct means were ready. 
Besides this, in consequence of the blockade, the most indispensable ne- 
cessaries of daily life have advanced in price to an unexampled degree. 
If we a the St. Petersburg price-currents of to-day with those of 
1853, we 1 find an extradionary advance in such articles as salt, iron, 
Coals, coffee, sugar, &c. Those articles which cannot support the land 
carriage through Prussia or Sweden will soon be entirely wanting. For 
example, the stock of coals of the imperial navy will hardly last until the 
winter, although the goverament has taken’ possession of all private 


* stocks of coal.” 


. The Har. 





THE Crmes.—From the Crimea, the latest intelligence is to the 8th, 
at which time some cases of cholera had reappeared. It was rumoured 
that the bombardment of the Malakoff and the Redan would recommence 
on the 10th inst. If the Daily News is to be credited, General Mark- 


bam, a brave and enterprising Indian officer, in his 47th year, is to suc- 


ceed General Simpson. The evils of a divided command are dwelt on 
in letters from the camp. 


THE ComManp OF THE Aruy.—We bave reason to believe that should 
- Simpson's failing health oblige him to return home, he is to be 


» succeeded by Major-Gen. Markham, an officer of great merit, who has 


lately joined the camp from Ind‘a. General Markham entered the eer- 


« Vice in 1824 as an ensign in the 32nd Regiment. He obtained his lieu- 


tenancy in 1825, and his captaincy in 1829. Whilst serving as captain 
accompanied his regiment to Canada, and saw not a little active work 
there in 1836-37, during the disturbances in that colony. In the latter 
year he was severely wounded. A couple of years subsequently he was 
oted to be major, and in 1842 he got the command of the 32nd 

gt. as lieut.-col. In 1846 his corps was ordered to India, and Col. 
Markham went with it to that country, where it landed in the autumn 


- Of the year, and marched forthwith to the north-west provinces, the fron- 


tier of which was in a disturbed state. When the insurrection broke out 
in the Punjaub, and the fortress of Moultan declared in favour of the 
enemy, the 32nd Regiment was ordered to the seat of war, and Lt.-Col. 
Markham received the command of a brigade of infantry. During the 
whole campaign he distinguished himself by his energy, and by the effi- 
cient manner in which all his duties were performed. For the six years he 
commanded his regiment it was a pattern in camp and quarters to the 
British army, and as a brigadier his reputation was not behind what it 
been when he was a battalion leader. 

At the close of the campaign he received the well-merited rewards of 
being named an Aide-de-Camp to the Queen and a Companion of the 
Bath—the former honour giving him the rank of full colonel in the army. 
After a short period of leave in England, Col. Markham rejoined his 
corps in India, determined that no consideration of ease or comfort should 


- induce him to abandon the regiment in whieh he had risen from the low- 


est to the ain commissioned rank. He was not, however, destined to 
do duty again with that corps, for upon the death of Col. Mountain, the 


: Adjutant-Gen. of Queen’s troops in India, Col. Markham was selected to 


succeed him. After serving but a short time in this very responsible 
post, the Royal Warrant of last October gave the Commander-in-Chief 
the right of selecting for promotion to the rank of Major-Gen. any Colo- 
nel, irrespective of his standing in the service, whose professional charac- 
ter stood high enough to merit such a choice. The very first officer thus 
distinguished was Col. Markham, who was at the same time nominated to 
command a division ofthe Bengal army. When, however, the English 


bs sapes and the English press began to canvass every fresh nomination to 


staff of the Crimean army, orders were sent out to Gen. Markham to 


join the head-quarters before Sebastopol without delay. This he was 


only too glad to do, and within thirty days of receiving the order, in the 


. far north-west of India, he reported himseif to Gen. Simpson, and received 
the command of the Second Division of the army. 


Subsequently Gen. 
Simpson intimated to the Horse-Guards that he feared his health would 
oblige him shortly to retire, and Lord Hardinge, as we are informed, seat 
out directions that should he do so, Major-Gen. Markham was to take the 
command of the army serving in the Crimea.—London Daily ews. 


PREPARATIONS BEFORE SEBASTOPOL—THE Rvsstan Szips.—Our new 


" batteries are completed and armed. The principal battery, occupying a 


very advanced position on the right, and in front of Frenchman’s Hill, is 


_ fitted with a most powerful armament, a considerable proportion of which 


consists of land and sea-service thirteen inch. mortars. This is more es- 
pecially to act, it is said, and its position renders the statement probable, 
against the line-of-battle ships which still retain their threatening atti- 
tude broadside towards the Karabelnaia suburb. It is remarkable that 
neither the three-deckers nor the two-deckers have yet been observed to 
discharge a shot or shell against our works: this duty hitherto has been 
confined to the men-of-war steamers. The largest of the ships, which is 
seen lying out the left of Fort Paul, appears to be partly careened over, 
and it would appear as if she might easily acquire elevation enough to 
try her range over the low ground about the south harbour and Dock- 
yard Creek. The distance at which she is now anchored appears to be 
about three thousand yards from the sloping line of the Malakoff Hill as 
its side dips towards the barrack buildings, but it is difficult to estimate 
this with accuracy while she is lying out in the roadstead. The report 
has been so industriously circulated in camp, of the enemy having been 
necessitated to take the guns out of these vessels for use in the land bat- 
teries, that their constant silence may be aruse to invite credence to this 
very improbable story, until, having gained possession and effected our 
eens on the Malakoff and other commanding positions, we should 
receive a more authentic account of their power and armament. Not 
only deserters, but many of the Russian prisoners, have stated these 
ships were disarmed, and nearly all the guns found in the Russian re- 
bts on the east side of Careening Bay were ship guns ; it is also as- 
serted that when the ships were hastily sunk at the mouth of the har- 
bour after the battle of the Alma, their guns were sunk with them. 
These statements may be partly true. The lower-deck guns, and any 
others, which could only be taken out with much labour and loss of time, 
are most probably still in the sunken ships. So in the ships still afloat 
the guns only on one side could be called into requisition against our ap- 
; the guns on the opposite side might be removed for use on 

without apy detriment to the service on which the ships, while pent 


; Che Abi on. 
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up in the harbour, could be employed. But it is ecarcely credible that 
the enemy would totally disarm these floating batteries, which may yet, 
if other circumstances do not arise to prevent this from occurring, be 
turned to an important account against us when we have gained 
possession of the south side of the roadstead. During the last three or 
four days a rumour has prevailed in camp that the new Freuch and Ea- 
glish batteries, destined to act against the shipping, would open imme- 
diately. This morning was named as one of the dates on which the fire 
was to be opened. Uct the report proved to be without foundation. No 
doubt the undertaking will not be long delayed ; the preparations suffi- 
ciently show that, if not destroyed, the ships will at least be driven from 
their present position before the next assault is made against the Mala- 
koff and Redan works.—-Letter from the Camp, July 23. 


A Saror Promises Great Tuines.—There is a story that a sailor 
has volunteered to start from Careening Bay on the firet favourable op- 
portunity, and, single-handed, to destroy each ship successiv: ly. He as- 
serts that he isin possession of a secret method by which he can move 
along beneath the surface of the water and breathe as easily as if he 
were in a diving apparatus supplied with air by a pump, and that he can 
carry with him an explosive machine of sufficient power to drive a hole 
through the bottom of the largest ship. All this may end in smoke, as 
so many other assertions of possessing secret powers of destruction ap- 
pear to have ended. A few afternoons since a small skiff, fitted at its 
sides with what appeared to be not unlike a lifeboat apparatus, was car- 
ried down by the French towards Careening Bay, and perhaps this gave 
some colouring of truth to the story. Besides, the sailor gave a proof 
on the night of the 19th inst. that at any rate he was clever enough to 
approach a ship undetected, notwithstanding a very careful guard being 
established to mark his coming. Asa proof of still farther ability, he 
announced to the officers of her Majesty’s ship London that he would 
come in the course of that night and chalk up the name of the ship on 
her side, just above the water-mark, do what they might to prevent him. 
The challenge was accepted, double sentries were posted, and some vo- 
lunteers among the officers kept a look-out, but no one was observed to 
come near, and all on board were convinced that no one had come near 
the vessel. Daylight, however, showed the letters conspicuously chalked 
on the ship’s side as the sailor said they would be. It has been suggested 
that the means by which his feat was accomplished was an atmospheric 
boat, capable of being guided when sunk beneath the surface of the wa- 
ter, and supplied with a reserve of air enough to last a given time for 
the support of its adventurous owner. It is stated that he could not have 
swam alongside without being observed.— bid. 


Tue Mavaxorr Tower.—A letter from Kamiesch, in the Moniteur de 
la Flotte says :—Malakoff commands all the lower part of Sebastopol, 
and dominates the passage of the Bay of Iokermann, by which the town 
obtains its supplies from the North side. When this tower falls into our 
hands we shall be able to sweep the bay, burn the Russian fleet, bombard 
the lower town, and almost immediately after instal ourselves in the 
latter, for it can then be no longer held by the Russians. From the Ma- 
lakoff Tower, beside, we can silence the Fort Constantine, destroy the 
stockage, and open the port to our vessels. 

The Russians know that well—as well as we do ; and hence the terri- 
ble energy which is displayed oa both sides in forming agrees and 
in the partial combats which are renewed almost every night. Our newly 
constructed batteries are really most formidable—especially those of Qua- 
rantine Bay, and of what we call the Bay des Calfats, which are armed 
with guns of the largest calibre, and which are destined to force the Rus- 
sian fleet to seek a refuge behind Fort Catherine, the sole place where 
they will be unable to injure us, The Russians multiply their sorties ; 
sometimes it is the Eaglish, but more frequently ourselves, who have the 
honour of receiving them, and accompanyiog them on their return. One 
fact worthy of remark, which proves how muck the siege of Sebastopol 
bas already cost Russia in men, is that the prisoners whom we make al- 
most always wear new uniforms. This circumstance causes us to believe 
that all the army of the Crimea must have been employed in the defence 
of the place. _ 

GENERAL Simpson.—Our new commander-in-chief seems determined to 
view all things for himself, and will take nothing on hearsay. He was 
nearly taken as a spy by some soldier ignorant of his rank not long since, 
as the latter could not understand what business an officer in a very 
shabby uniform, and without any attendants, bad in promevading through 
the most advanced and exposed trenches, looking into the magazines, 
taking the direction of the mortar batteries, and making himself master 
of the whole plan of our attack.—Letter from the Camp. 





THe OFFIceRS or THE “ TiGER.”—The thirteen British naval officers 
and midshipmen belonging to the unfortunate Tiger, who were not se 
lacky as their First Lieutenant to be set at liberty and write a book on 
Russia, but were detained prisoners of war, have at length also been li- 
berated, and arrived at Stettin last week, via Dantzic, on their way to 
England. They have been exchanged against a similar number of Rus- 
sian officers of equal grades, and were accompanied to the frontiers of 
Prussia, where they were set at liberty, by a picket of Cossacks. They 
were prisoners of war for five months, and were obliged to swear by the 
honour of their swords to remain inactive and take no part in the war 
for seven months more. On their arrival at Stettin, twelve of these gen- 
tlemen proceeded on immediately to Berlin for Eagland. Lieut. Sey- 
mour was the only one of the party who preferred resting a day from 
the fatigues of his journey before returning home. 


A Frencu Stratacem.—At the attack of the Mamelon, on the 7th 
ult., the signal given was six rockets from the Victoria Redoubt. Under 
the impression that the besieged would probably for the future keep 
a good look-out for demonstrations of this nature, the French, not many 
days since, made the same signal, and accompanied it with the roll of 
drums in the trenches towards the front, and words of command, given in 
aloud tone. The result justified their anticipations, as the Russian bu- 
gles sounded the assembly, and their troops were seen crowding into the 
Malakoff, ready to repel the supposed premeditated attack. Immediately 
the guns and mortars bearing on the threatened point poured forth their 
iron hail. Grape, canister, and shells fell among the besieged “ fag: 
and furious,’ and only ceased when the fire from the enemy showed that 
the panic had passed away. Oa the whole this ruse de guerre was satis- 
factory in the extreme to all concerned, except the sufferers.— Daily 
News. —_ 

A Nose Frenca Votunteer.—The Marquis de Villeneuve Trans, a 
gentleman of ancient family, who had commenced a diplomatic career, 
and was lately a captain on the staff of the national guard of Paris, felt 
an irresistible impulse to serve his country in the Crimea, and quitting 
all the enjoyments of a brilliant position, he, a few months ago, enlisted, 
at the age of twenty-five, as a private soldier in a regiment of Zouaves. 
He soon rose to the rank of serjeant, and being still a non-commissioned 
officer, was mortally wounded while on duty as adjutant of the trenches, 
He died after suffering a painful operation, and a few bours before his 
death he wrote a cheerful letter to his mother. The Moniteur pays a 
handsome tribute to the memory of this gentleman soldier. 


New War Prosectites.—The ill reception which the proposals of Lord 
Dundonald have met with from the Legislature has not altogether checked 
the activity of projectors. New plans continue to be hatched, for the 
sudden and utter destruction of the enemy, for the blasting of his fortifi- 
cations, and the withering into ashes and cinders of his fleets; and on 
Monday one of these inventions was brought to a practical test in the 
grounds adjoining Chelsea Hospital. Capt. Disney is the originator of 
the new destructive agent, which consists of a shell containing a bursting 
charge of powder contained in a metal cylinder, the rest of the space be- 
ing filled with a highly combustible fluid, which upon exposure to the air 
ignites everything with which it is brought into contact. This fluid does 
not act upon the substance of the shell, is not in itself explosive, and, be- 
ing prevented from leaking by a nicely-fitted brass screw-plug, enables 
the missile to be carried about without risk. Directed against ships, or 
houses, or masses of troops, the new projectile would have all the destruc- 
tive properties of the rocket, without its uncertainty of aim. Water only 
temporarily extinguishes its combustible power, which is so great as to 
make even woollen materials burn with a qaick flame. Capt. Disney 
states that by a similar use of another chemical fluid he can cause blind- 
ness for several hours to all troops coming within a quarter of a mile of 
its operation ; but this portion of his experiments was, of course, omitted. 
The first of these agents having been thrown against a wall, and the 
glass grenade in which it was contained beiog thus broken, a farious 
flame burst forth, which spread with great rapidity ; and some subsequent 
experit:ents were attended with equal success. 

Capt. Disney’s plan is under the consideration of Government, and 
other schemes have been proposed and tested. 

An “ Infernal Machine” in the shape of a balloon charged with shells, 
to be fired by an electric wire at the moment of descent, is to be tried at 











Vincennes.—London paper, Aug. 4. 


The Times of the 9th inst. says of Capt. Disney’s invention: “ Yester- 
day afternoon Lord Ranelagh had a large party of friends, including 
among them the Dake of Wellington, to witness on the grounds adjoining 

' his residence at Fulham, a repetition of the experiments which were made 

| some days ago near Chelsea Hospital. With this modern reproduction 

of the Greek fire, materials under ordinary circumstances most difficult 
to ignite were again readily consumed, and every one present appeared 
more or less satisfied with the importance of the invention. Since our 
former notice we have ascertained that within the last six weeks improve- 
ments have been effected at Woolwich in the manufacture of rockets, 
which at length secure for them the accuracy of flight so long desiderated.”’ 


Courresy.—During the funeral of Lord Raglan not a Russian gun was 
fired, In return, so soon as the church bells began tolling, announcing 
the interment of Admiral Nachimoff, all the batteries were silenced. 


Tur Sea or Azorr.—Telegraphic despatches from St. Petersburg state 
that advices from the Sea of Azoff announce that an English gunboat had 
cannonaded Taganrog during several days. On the 25th ult. she ran 
ashore, and was burned by the Russians; but the crew was saved. Ber- 
diansk was also violently shelled by the allies on the 22ad and 23rd. 

A Russian Orver or THE Day.—“ In the time of the earliest wars of the 
Russians, the archpriests and other ecclesiastics of the orthodox Charch have 
given their benedictions to the troops who were armed for the detence of the 
country. This benediction, which called for the presence of sacred ima- 
ges in the midst of our regiments, was the source of all our successes 
against the enemy of the country. 

“Thus the sacred and miraculous image of the Holy Virgin, the Mother 
of God, from Smolensko, gave by its presence in the army a eeries of 
victories to our arms, and led our soldiers from Moscow to Paris. Now 
that all our countrymen pray with fervour for us, bis Eminence, the 
Metropolite Philarete de Kijeff, after the example of ancient times, has 
just blessed the troops confided to my command, by taking from the cata- 
combs of Kijeff the sacred and miraculous image which represents the as- 
cension of the mother of God, our celestial intercessor, and which in by- 
gone time was conferred by the Mether of God on that temple as a pledge 
of the eternal protection which is granted to orthodox Russia, By a 
particular dispensation of God, the arrival of the sacred image took place 
simultaneously with that of his High Eminence Inuokenti, Archbishop of 
Kherson and Taurida, whom the dangers of War have not prevented from 
visiting his flock, and giving his benediction to the troops who defend 
Sebastopol, with so much heroism. ’ 

“ On the 18th of this month his eminence, in the besieged city, while 
the enemy’s cannon were roaring, blessed the troops of the garrison and 
of the forts ; he blessed them with the sacred image of St. Mitopban, and 
in eloquent words wished them fresh successes and victories. In the firm 
conviction that the present made to the City of Sebastopol reproduces 
the sacred and miraculous picture of the ascension of the Mother of God, 
which is in the catacombs of Kijeff, and that the beuedictions of our arch- 
priests will be for us the pledge of fresh triumphs, let us add to our 
strength, valiant comrades, by the idea that our cause is just, and that 
the Emperor and the country found on your heroism and your inflexi- 
bility a well justified hope. “ Prince Gortscaakorr II.’ 

— Sebastopol, August 2, 1855. 





AUTUMNAL FASHIONS IN PARIS. 


This is just the season when no very decided novelty ia dress can be 
expected. Still we may reasonably anticipate several weeks of warm 
weather before autumnal tints and autumnal chills warn our lady readers 
to bring forth their warm shawls and mantles ; and accordingly we may 
yet gossip a little about the latest summer fashions. 

For dresses of barege, muslin, or plain silk, flounces are universally 
adopted ; and the dress is always of sufficient length in the skirt to ad- 
mit the support of the stiffest petticoat, and yet touch the ground. The 
tendency of the modern style is even verging towards the boop of our 
great-grandmothers ; they found the sedan-chair almost a necessary of 
their lives, and certainly it requires some practice aud dexterity for a 
modern belle to get in and out of a carriage—aud to ride in one, too— 
without damage to her toilette. 

Dresses of two colours are much worn. We will describe a walking 
dress which will be very suitable for next month. It is composed of rich 
black silk, with several flounces, mixed with borders of either violet 
colour, dark blue, or Imperial green. The corsage consists of the uni- 
versally-adopted jacket, with trimmings of the same colour as the bor- 
ders of the flounces. The sleeves are fully trimmed. We may observe 
that bretelles or braces continue to be much worn, especially by young 

eople. 

Black silk mantles are of many designs ; the favourite ones, however, 
are those which admit of being drooped behind to show the top of the 
dress, and ef being left open before. A very handsome black mantle is 
trimmed with lace a quarter of a yard deep, headed by a quilling of rib- 
bon interspersed with beads. Another, something more matronly, has a 
passementerie trimming of violet colour and black, and is ornamented 
with fringe instead of lace. A mantle intended for desmoiselles is little 
more than a black silk scarf slightly shaped for the shoulder, and at the 
ends, but richly embroidered with black, in the Chinese style of embroi- 
dery.—There is a pretty jacket, for demi-toilette, composed of alternate 
rows of black lace and narrow green ribbon on a foundation of black net. 
The lace and ribbon are arranged so as to form a point at the waist be- 
hind, and, passing over the shoulders, they descend in the same manner 
before. Three rows of lace and three of ribbon put on in a slight wave 
form the basque, and the sleeves are made with puffiogs, the trimmings of 
which, of course, correspond with the remainder of the jacket. 

Bonnets are still small, but are so shaped and contrived as not to leave 
the face,so much exposed as they have done. Fancy straws mixed with 
silk and ribbon, are much worn. There is a charming bonnet composed 
of fancy straw, blue silk and blonde, with a bunch of blue flowers on each 
side, aud another bunch behind just above the curtain, The trimming 
next the face is extremely simple, consisting only of white blonde and de- 
licate flowers similar to those on the outside. The strings are of blue 
sarcenet ribbon edged with black velvet.—Another very pretty bonnet is 
composed of bands of white chip, alternating with a transparency of tulle. 
This arrangement takes from the heaviness and hardiness of outline 
which render the chip bonnet so trying to most faces. The bonnet is 
trimmed with green corn grass and water lilies—A more matronly 
bonnet is of white crape and blonde, with a trimming of ivy and white 
roses. 

A very charming evening dress is composed of pink tulle over pink 
silk. It has three flat flounces of pink tulle edged with white blonde, 
and ornamented with narrow pink satin ribbon, the upper flounce reach- 
ing about half way up the skirt, aud the flounces being held down at 
intervals by pointed puffings of tulle. The upper part of the skirt is of 
pink tulle, looped up with wild roses and lilies of the valley. The cor- 
sage is a /a grecque, and ornamented with pink satia ribbon aud white 
blonde. A peak behind, where the corsage laces; hangiog sleeves fall 
over short ones.—Among some very handsome brocaded silks, oue of 
white taffetta d’Italie is particularly to be noticed. It is composed of a 
double skirt, each skirt being embossed with columns of shaded greea 
flowers, gradually diminishing towards the waist, aad edged with quite a 
novel friuge, composed of white and green shaded feathers. ; 

There is no very recent change in caps and head-dresses. Everything 
is worn quite at the back of head, and the hair continues to be rolled as 
heretofore. A mixture of blonde and ribbon seems greatly in favour, 
narrow ribbon being often edged with blonde; and the mixture of black 
and white blonde still prevails. Feathers are much worn, even by young 
ladies; one feather drooping on each side of the head, Yet nothing is 
more simply pretty for youthful belles than bows of rich ribbon with 
long ends, placed at the back of tue head,.and interspersed with bows 
and streamers of blonde. Flowers are also often intermixed with the 
blonde and ribbon. si) mea hale : 

Possibly the-autuma may produce som? novelties in lingerie ; at pre- 
sent we need only remark that the under-sleeves are large and richly em- 
broidered, closed at the wrist for morning wear, and that the collars, 
though of a full size, are not worn unbecomingly large—London paper, 
August 11. 


—_———=--— 


empT To Cuancs 4 FasHtoy.—The ladies are at present wearing 
a heey flapping. siouched hat of browa chip, which overshadows their 
features like a huge parasol. Respecting this umbrageous covering— 
only occasionally sven in town, but very common in the couutry, and par- 
ticularly at the sea-side—the opinions of the gentlemen are exceedingly 
various ; some wisely regard them for their utility, others cousider them 
as graceful and becoming, and many declare them decidedly ugly. An 
energetic individual, who in his own circle has exhausted alike his autho- 
rity and his eloquence in the vain attempt to induce the ladies to aban- 
don their own fancies and adopt his, finding the will of the gentle beings 





entirely too powerful for him, has assayed an experiment, in the hope of 
attaining by stratagem what he has failed to effect by argument. Hehas 
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> inti uthport can 
bought up all the hats of the description ollated 4 os <- = 
supply, and bas distributed them among the hum aoe while par- 
trict, with a request that they will wear them oa all —_ bem with 
suing their ordinary avocations, The damsels bave ta re tne letter, for 
the most perfect affection, and have fulfilled bis wishes cats, donhey- 
females of all classes love to be in the fashion. The yo ruddy milk. 
drivers, and fish-yirls of Southport, the towo rustic, = + ye = Agel 
maid, at this moment all wear the round hat ; but we - Fates.” The 
will have the desired result is still “‘ ia the bosom o os Reng 
ladies, so far, have ouly laughed good-bumouredly at -m caiel ao 
as the sex generally make a point of having their owa w hes een 
sured that the strategist will ‘‘ take nothing by his motion. 
Daily Post. ' “ 
Tux Danose anv Buack Sra Canat.—The project of Mr. <1 oe hea 
son for a canal from the Black Sea to the Danube—already de ae 
is stated to have received the support of all the Powers pry = 
to promise an early realization. Mr. Wilson, after having 7 + pad 
pense caused an accurate survey to be made, is aesoolated Aan 
taking with Count de Morny in Paris, and Count Breda in baer Wyo 
now, it is said, endeavouring by the combined influence of snes yglhre 4 
land, and Austria, to obtain a firman from the Sultan, The = 2 c , 
would be little more than thirty miles in length, will save ae mi . 0 
tedious and dangerous navigation, besides freeing the Danube a. > 
sian influence, and giving extraordinary facilities for the rich grain ~~ 
and general commerce of Austria, Servia, Wallachia, and Balgerie. . 
points to be connected are the Bay of Kustendje, on the Black Sea, an 
sassova, on the Danube. 


———- 


Awxwarp Suspense.—One little adventure, my last on the ice, the 
reader may be patient enough to endure. We had broken up into small 
detachments. A guide attached to me in front, and another behind, [ 
was making my separate way, like the rest, across the glacier. We leapt 
our crevasses, which in the sober routine of life below would never have 
been attempted, but speed was necessary, for the action of the sun had 
been very powerful, and the ice was every minute becoming more inse- 
cure. At length we came to a crevasse wider than the generality of 
those which we had cleared in this careless manner. My guide in front 
leapt it, and I was following his example, in fact, I was in the air over it, 
and saw that I should clear it perfectly, when the guide attached to me 
behind, from some mistaken idea or other, checked the rope, and, of 
course, down I went, danglingin the crevasse. Luckily I was pulled up 
myself, and did not pull the others in after me, but the suspense, while 
it lasted, was anything but agreeable.—4n Ascent of Mont Blanc. 





Peerace Crams.—In the House of Lords, in a committee of privi- 
leges, some important peerage cases have been decided. The claim of 
Sir James Carnegie, of Southesk, Kinnaird, and Pittarow, Bart., to the 
titles, honours, and diguities of Earl of Southesk and Baron Carnegie, of 
Kinnaird and Leuchars, in Seotland, has been allowed, and the claim of 
Viscount Mountgarrett to vote in the election of representative Peers 
for Ireland bas also been allowed. In the case of Earl Annesley’s claim 
to the same right, evidence having been given to prove the burial of 
George de la Poer Annesley, and to show the death of a younger brother, 
Francis Charles—proving that, having died infants, they had left no is- 
sue which could bar the plaintiff's claim, supposing them to be legitimate, 
which was denied—the claim was allowed. 





FINE ARTS.—Goupil & Co. Have Just Published a very popular AMERICAN 

ENGRAVING :— 

THE COUNTRY ELECTION, after G. C. Bingham. Price $10. 

THE EMPRESS EUGENIK, and LOUIS NAPOLEON; Two Beaatiful Lithographs (full 
length figures) after Winterhalter. Price $3 25 each. 

THE SAILOR’S WEVUING ; afier the well-known pain ing by Woodville, and the AMA- 
TEUR MUSICIANS, a companion to the same. Price, Voloured, $3 25 each. 

ORPHEUS, a Poctical Litaograph, as companion to the favourite, THE WILLIS. Price $4 
each. 

Also @ very large variety of French, English, and German Engravings, Paintings, Looking 
Glasses, Picture Frames, Artists’ Materiais, &c. 

Particular attention paid to Mounting and Framing, Drawiags, Paintings, &c. 


FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 





AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 





METROPOLITAN THEATRE, NEW YORE. 
ON THE 8rd OF SEPTEMBER, 
The Eminent French Tragedienne Rachel, 
Supported by a company of distinguished Artists from Paris, will make her First Appearance 
1 America. 
RACHEL DRAMATIC COMPANY, under the management of RAPHAEL FELIX. 
MADEMOISELLE RACHEL—Mlle. SARAH, from the Comédie F rangaise, Paris—Mile. LIA, 
trom the Porte St. Martin, Paris—M le. DURREY, from the Comédie Frangaise, Paris— 
Mle. DINAH, from the Odéon, Paris —Mile. BRIARD, from the Imperial Theatre, St. 
Petersburg—Wme. LATOUCHE, from the Grand Theatie, Lyons—Messrs. RANDOUX, 
trom the Comédie Franguise, Paris—CHERY, Aine, from the Comédie Frangaise, Paris— 
LATOUCHE, from te Imperial Theatre, st. Petersburg —REAU VALLE? (Léon), from 
the Odéon, Paris— DIEU DONNRE, from the Conservatoire, Paris—CHERRY, Jeune, from 
the Ambigu, Paris—BELLEVAULT, from the Royal Theatre, Brussels—PELLETIER, 
from tae Ambigu, Paris. 
REPERTOIRE of the principal pieces to be acted by the Rachel Dramatic Company, in the 
principal cities of the United states : — 
Aycient TraGepies.—‘ Horaces’”’ and ‘* Polyeucte,’’ by Corneillo, ** Phedre,”’ ‘* Bajazet’’ 
and ** Andromaque,”’ by Racize. 
Mopgrey TRaGeviIES.—** Marie Stuart,’’ by Lebrun—“ Jeanne D’Arc,”? by Soumet—** Lu- 
¢erece,’’ by Ponsard—*' Virginie,’ by Latour St. Ybars. 
Dramas.—** Adriense Lecouvreur,”’ by Scribe and Legonve—‘‘ Angelo,’’ by Victor Hugo— 
‘** Mile. de Belle Isle,” by Alexandre Dumas—‘* Lady Tartutfe’’ and ** La Joie Fait Peur,’’ by 
Madame de Girardin. 
Comepies.—* Tartuffo,” by Mo'iére—** 


Dep't Amoureux,’’ by Moliére—‘‘ Le Caprice ’’ by 
1 de Musset—“ Les Droits de L’ Homme,” by Jules de Premary—** Le Mari de la Veuve,”’ 
c., &e, 
RACHEL’S BIOGRAPHY. 


The authentic Biography of MILLE. RACHEL, with con‘emporary criticisms by the most emin- 
ent European writers, and ana ytical notices of her most celebrated characters. Beautifully 
illustrated with sapsrb Portrait on steel, executed by the Heliographic process, in Paris. Price 
cents. Orders to ve aduressed to J. DARCIK, at Hall & son’s, 239 Broadway, New York. 


| NIBLO'S SALOON. 
IRST APPEARANCE OF WLLE TERESA PARODI IN NEW YORK SINCE HER 


return from Nurope. GRAND CONCE THE oL, . {SUFFERE 
FROM YELLOW FEVER IN Scam FOR THE RELIEF OF THE SUFFERERS 


M’'LLE, TERESA PARODI, Assisted by 
MADAME AMALIA PATTI STRAKOSCH, 
MAURICE STRAKOSCH, 
ee ‘ . And other Eminent Artists, 
Mandy hetyieg 4 at Se senctote of whic’ are to be appropriated for the Relief of the eut- 
‘ ne Ep t ‘o'k, 01 JES > ew Be : TAneT 4 
fF articulars in future advertisements. UESDAY EVENING, AUGUST 2h. 








BUCKLEY'S SERENADERS, 539 BROADWAY. 
7 celebrated Company will re-open MONDAY EVENING NEXT, August 27th. The Hall 








during the recess being thoroughly renovated &e 
we EVENING, August 27th, the first time in America, a new Comic Operatic Piece, 
Spirit Rappings. 

‘PARADE OPERA” in 2 Acts written and com 1 r this ci 

4 ‘ n mposed by slel dC ser of ise 
Preeceding the Opera, Negro Miostrelsy. D ors open CAs tiehoated Comperes of ti es ake 
Tickets to ail parts of the house, 25 ceuts. : . a 
BRosADway THEATRE....... ‘Gabriel Ravel and his Troupe, 








EKORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S » ‘ 
WAY, above Grand Street. Tickets ea EINSTRELS, No. 472 Broad- 
HENRY Woo 
¢ ele sf GEO. CHRISTY. } Proprietors, 





We thank you for your letter, an 
; ; but we have had, and still have on 
8 with local journals, that we cannot consent to open 


To CorREsPONDENTS.—An Irishman : 
agree in the conclusions that you draw ; 
hand, so many squabble 
the list still further. 


Exchange at New York on London, 109% @ 1104. 
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The War Standing Still; the Atmosphere Thickening. 

The Liverpool mail of the 11th inst. is not charged with weighty in- 
telligence from the seat of war. All is yet expectation, though a portion 
of the guns of the besieged and the besiegers before Sebastopol are now 
at such close quarters, that the very increase of casualties—resulting 
from this proximity—renders the prospect of an assault upon the Mala- 
khoff and the Redan imminent from day today. Rumour circulated in- 
deed, ere the steamer sailed, that the preparatory bombardment had 
actually commenced on the 10th; but never were rumours of all sorts 
more industriously circulated. All that we think it necessary to point 
out, beyond what is set down in its ordinary place, may be said in a few 
words. Canrobert is recalled by Louis Napoleon, though by no means, 
apparently, in disgrace. Omer Pasha is nominated to the chief command 
io Asia Minor; ard a most important command it is. Gortschakoff is 
stimulating the zeal of his hard- worked and brave garrison, by religious 
appeals, that would be ludicrous if they were not blasphemous. One of 








these, read to the troops on the 22d ult., is widely circulated ia print ; 
and whatever may bave been its influence on the euperstitious soil of 
‘¢ orthodox Russia,” it may be useful in opening the dull or interested 
eyes that here affect to perceive an affinity between civilization and the 
Greek Church.—From the Sea of Azoff there are some tidings, that may 
be gleaned elsewhere, together with a report that the Russians at Kertch 
have been again at their favourite game of biting off their own noses— 
this time by burning certain stores of grain, Russian property. They 
may undoubtedly irritate the allied forces by thus depriving them of con- 
tingent prize money ; but they themselves are no great gainers by the 
| operation. 

| Inaction, or at least the absence of any offensive movements on a large 
ecale, is still the lot of our fine fleet in the Baltic, though Revel and 
Sweaborg are alternately threatened and bombarded—on paper—by 
newspaper writers and telegraphic reporters, The enemy too has not 
been quite idle. He does not come out to fight our jolly tars, but he be- 
gins the useful process of sinking his line-of-battle ships. The deliberate 
sacrifice of two of them, in one of the passages leading to Helsingfors, 
was seen from H. M.S. 4mphion, about a month since. Neither do the 
scientifie inventors or setters of the ship-traps, commouly called “ in- 
fernal machines,” meet with better success when they explode their de- 
vices, than they did when Jack fished them up by the dozen from the 
shallow waters of Cronstadt. Several were fired by a galvanic battery, 
on occasion of a late reconnoitering before Sveaborg, made by the British 
and French Admirals second in command. The steamer Merlin was the 
mark ; but the pyro-aquatical professors could not come within sixty 
or seventy yards of her.—We await such news as may come to hand ; 
bat these strong places have been so often declared impregnable ; they 
are so additionally protected by shoals; and our Admiralty have provided 
so few gun-vessels of light draught—that we confess we have no great 
expectations of a heavy blow being struck in that quarter. Such an one 
would be an agreeable surprise to us.—To the Hango affair we shall per- 
haps devote a separate paragraph, 

In heading this summary with an intimation that the atmosphere is 
thickening, we would imply that there isa growing impression abroad, 
to the effect that the war will eventually become one of “ opinions.” In 
this phrase, which has grown into common use, we presume there is a 
double meaning. Ina the first place, it would indicate that the popular 
will in various countries is likely to supersede the governing powers in 
prosecuting the war to its issue ; in the second place, that the state of 
external affairs may in certain localities induce revolutionary movemente. 
The former supposition is too vague for notice ; the latter is more or less 
prompted by what is plainly visible in Europe, and bears more imme- 
diately upon the renewed talk of a revival of Polish nationality. 4-propos 
to this, there is elsewhere a curious and yet painful account of an abor- 
tive attempt made in London to induce our government to raise a Polish 
Legion for service against Russia, viewing this as one step towards the 
| long-cherished and grander project just alluded-to. It may indeed be 
| doubted whether the rally or the rallyiagery of a few enthusiasts 
| would have had mach effect on Lord Palmerston, who will never 
| willingly set a revolutionary engine at work on a large scale, though 
!not averse to manceuvring one in a small way. At any rate 
| .othing could be more absurd than the course adopted by the Ra- 
| aical faction, who changed the character of the Resolutions, from an at- 
tack on Russia, to an attack on the Premier. This small squad—Char- 
tists we believe they call themselves—never had much weight. In this 
last move, they show their utter incapability. In the meantime, no 
Polish Legion is organised, nor do we believe that the idea of invoking 
the spirit of revolution in the interior of the Russian dominions is seri- 
ously entertained. And it is said by some very delicate-minded writers, 
that to accept the services of Polish soldiers would be tantamount to un- 
dertaking, what is generally termed, their “ cause.” We cannot agree 
to this interpretation. The Allies want recruits ; the Poles are ready to 
fight ; and we know that they will fight to the last extremity against 
their mortal foe. It is folly to cut ourselves off from a military advan- 
tage, because some political inconveniences may ensue. 

The prognosticators of a war of opinions foresee also that, sooner or 
later, the battle of Liberty must be fought over again between Austria 
and her Italian dependencies. Events, they say, are drifting in that di- 
rection ; and without going through the round of possibilities and proba- 
bilities, we must own that there is some ground for fear—or perchance for 
hope. Was it the knowledge of coming events that drew, the other day, 
from Lord Palmerston the decided intimation that, whatever might be 
the chances of Austria taking up arms for the Allies, he had not the 
smallest apprehension that she would adopt the contrary course? The 
truth is that Italy is in a feverish state—By this mail we learn also that 
even Hanover, so long and so lately the quiet appanage of our own So- 
vereign’s family, is indignant on finding itself deprived, by the King, of 
| its liberal institutions granted seven years ago. 
| And in the midst of a troublous time, we meet the pernicious and un 
scrupulous hand of Russia intermeddling, intriguing, stirring up the 
elements of discord. The papers just come to hand tell a long and 
complicated story of new Carlist plots in Spain, in concocting which the 
Russian minister at Vienna is made to figure extensively. The joint 
efforts of the Spanish Carlists and French Legitimists were to be brought 
to bear, for the special annoyance of Louis Napoleon ; but as the matter 
has come to light, and the parties in question are not in the enjoyment of 
extensive popularity, or the possession of much political skill, we doubt 
their setting the Peninsula on fire between them. The strange part of it 
is, that the Spanish government should have replied to this detected or 
presumed interference of Russia, by a bold defining of its position. 
The latest news is that Spain has joined the Allied powers, and has offered 
a contingent of twenty-five thousand men. Of course, the pro-Russian 
journals of this country already smell a Cuban guarantee in the terms of 
alliance, and are beginning to evoke the stupid ghost of an anti- American 
League. They may spare themselves the pains; the more so, as Lord 
Palmerston, the other day in Parliament, whilst intimating that the 
depét for army recruits at Halifax, N.S., was to be closed, went out of 
his way to declare that it was so arranged, because the effort at enlist- 
ment here gave offence in these United States. Whether this were the 
real reason, or whether the expense and difficulty rendered the epecula- 
tion a poor one, is altogether immaterial. It is evident that the Premier 
desired to pay publicly a compliment to this country. 











Home Affairs; Further Political Suicide, 

The closing-up of Parliamentary business for the session, which was 
expected to end about the 14th ult., has not been productive of much ex- 
citement, The seven villions of Exchequer bills, and many a million for 
the augmented naval and military estimates, have been voted almost with- 
out a dissentient voice. But this isso generally. A Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s financial statement or plan will indace an elaborate debate ; 
but the actual disbursement of the sum that he has raised occasions rare 
discussion. A member perhaps, of the Joseph Hume school, protests, 
item by item, against extravagance ; but the rapid and irreflecting man- 
ner in which M.P.’s vote away millions, is one of the current curiosities 
of the Britich House of Commons.—The Cambridge University Bill lies 
over, we believe, till the next gathering.—The act to regulate limited 
partnerships will, in al provability, be carried through both Houses, and 














receive the Royal assent, notwithstanding the vigorous and systematic 
attack made upon it by several members of the Upper House. 

It might be thought impossible for a man (politically) dead, to get up 
and cut another gash in his own throat. Yet this occurred on the night 
of the 7th uit., when Lord John Russell made bad worse, by long and 
querulous review of the state of the nation, the prospect of the war, and 
(by way of novelty) the political condition of Italy! There wasa gloomy 
glance at our own exhausted resources, a nervous appreciation of the 
boundless strength of our enemy ; there were hints of the difficulties to be 
encountered, and doubts of the final issue!! In short, poor Lord Joha 
let off bis spleen, and took, it seems, very little by the motion. Lord Pal- 
merston, with quiet bat biting sarcasm, exposed the absurdity of the ex- 
Minister's position, and then entered seriatim into the varied matter ia 
hand. Thither we do not mean to follow ; there is so much re-cooking of 
old materials. It should be mentioned that Mr. Gladstone also, a few nights 
previously, during a long-winded debate on the war and things in gefe- 
ral, contrived to widen still further the breach that exists between him- 
self and the pablic, He so plastered over the Russian cause, and so con- 
trived ingeniously to disparage ours, that Mr. Cobden was in ecstacies, 
whilst the Gountry at large looked on and sighed.—Some minor Ministe- 
rial appointments ate noted elsewhere. Mr. Lowe will, we presume, smo- 
ther not a little of his @uondam liberalism, in enlisting under Lord Pal; 
merston’s banner. 

By the next arrival, we shall prob4bly hear of the commencement of 
the Queen’s visit to France, unless indeed the precise date be made to 
depend upon the news that may arrive from the Black Sea or the Baltic. 
Feting and feasting might accord with victory, hat would be singularly 
inbarmonious, if a second 18th of June has beet’ encountered. May the 
Almighty Disposer of human events grant that the right may triumph! 
but in comparison with all the feelings and sympathies that are evoked by 
that ejaculation, how insignificant do pageantries appear! Iuasmuch 
however as the coming ceremonies may be typical of the fortunate alli- 
ance existing between Great Britain and France, or conducive in the 
least degree to its perpetuation, our heartiest wishes are given for their 
brilliance and complete success. The reigning niece of the Prince Re- 
gent of 1815 royally entertained at the Tuileries! In spite of all the 
vices and frivolities of the time, it must be owned that prejudices are not 
80 long-lived as they used to be. 

We mentioned last week the discussion of Lord George Paget’s claim 
to a good-service pension lately given him, for the famous charge at Ba- 
leklava. The debate was uninteresting. Mr. F. Peel, the official apolo- 
gist for everybody, lauded his Lordship, and showed how by the custom 
in such matters he received the boon; Lord Palmerston challenged the 
right of the House of Commons to interfere between the Commander-in- 
Chief and the distribution of his patronage ; several Members delicately 
hinted that this was not exactly the distribution contemplated by the 
House itself, when it granted the necessary fund ; and the obstinate pub- 
lic still believed that it was a near approach to a job. But then the 
public is forgetting and forgiving. 





Still Hammering at Hango. 

The journals last received devote a column or two to further corres- 
pondence between the Russian War Minister at St. Petersburg, and Vice- 
Admiral Dundas, who dates from the offing of Cronstadt. « Lieutenant 
Geneste’s letter to his Captain has been also, after long delay, permitted 
to see the light. This last-named is a plain, seamanlike statement of 
facts, which corroborates every thing said by the wounded';seaman, 
Brown, in the first instance—save as regards the total loss of life. We 
print it elsewhere, and we venture to say, that no unbiassed man in this 
country will refuse to believe implicitly the word of an Eaglish naval 
officer, in preference to any official Russian statement whatever, made by 
any office-bearer whatever, from his Imperial Majesty, the Emperor, 
downwards. 

Prince Dolgorouki’s plea, accompanying his refusal to release the pri- 
soners, is a clever, but specious and false composition. Vice-Admiral Dun- 
das, in reply, upsets his arguments, and in the calmest of language gives 
him the lie. These two letters are too long for our columns; but we 
print Lieutenant Geneste’s, being a mere narrative of facts. The long 
and short of it is, that the charge of cowardice and murder is brought 
home to the Czar’s military representative at Hango, and no impartial 
looker-on can doubt it ; even if the right to capture the bearers of the 
flag of truce be conceded, on the ground that they had no business to 
land. We observe that one of the New York pro-Russian journals has 
the hardihood to take the contrary view, printing and inviting attention 
to Prince Delgorouki’s laboured falsehoods, but wisely omitting the 
British Admiral’s reply, and even the simple narrative of the leading 
personage in the affair. 





An Excellent Appointment. 

The Government of the United States, in the matter of its foreign ap- 
poiutments, would seem to prefer the best or the worst representatives ; 
though we have no intention of substantiating the remark, by a sort of 
debior and creditor account, wherein the Irvings, Everetts, and Ban- 
crofts of the one side might be balanced by the Soulés, O’Sullivans, and 
Borlands of the other. It is with far greater pleasure that we compli- 
ment this country on the wisdom evidenced in its recent choice of 
Commissioner to China. The appointment has, we believe, been hawked 
about amongst politicians ; but the emoluments were not deemed suffi- 
ciently high for the cravings of the hungriest of the brood. Now it ap- 
pears in print that it is conferred upon the Rev. Dr. Peter Parker, long 
known and highly respected at Canton—not as a merchant, but as a 
Missionary. On occasions of official intercourse between the foreign office- 
bearers at Canton and the authorities of the Chinese Empire, we have 
often noticed the employment of Dr. Parker as interpreter. His 
knowledge of their tongue is of the highest value, whilst his familiarity 
with the modes of thinking and the customs of the singular race amongst 
whom he has long dwelt give the finishing touch to his qualifications. 
We respectfally congratulate our friends that they have hit upon the 
right man for the right place. 


The Pestilence; Charity. 

We regret to state that the accounts of the ravages of the Yellow 
Fever, at Norfolk and Portsmouth, continue to be disastrous in the ex- 
treme. On the other hand, the angel of mercy is abroad, and has stimu- 
lated the leading residents of this and other cities to contribute pecuniary | 
assistance in large and welcome contributions. 





Cricket. 

In consequence of the very hot weather, no match of any great importance 
has been played lately —The glorious macertniahe of Cricket has been strikingly 
exemplified in the recent matches of the Newark Club—an old and strong one. 
—That club having beaten a very fine (although not strong) club at Paterson, 
N.J., in @ home-and-home gam+, challenged the New York Club to play a 
home-and-home game, the New Yorkers—who have latterly carried every thing 
before them in the way of Cricket--withdrawing some of their strongest men 
in bowling, batting, &c., viz., Sams, Cuppaige, Marsh, Fletcher, and the Hy- 
ams, for the purpose of making the match more evea (managing however to re- 
place them, as they generally do, by some other newly acquired strong men) 
and having still the great advantage of some first eleven men, and a first-rate 
bowler aud batter named Wilby, belonging to the Harlem Club, and also Par- 
ker from the Albany Club, besides Scott who is a good bat and a rather too 
high.delivery round-arm bowler, and Richards who although but a poor bat has 
a very effective and fatal delivery for round-arm—or over the head or shoulder 
—bowling. This being very slow and puzzling to those batters who are unac- 
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uainted with it, and from its too high delivery—tiable tu give catches—to to- 
erate it any longer is hut to destroy the game of Cricket; and if umpires do 
their ny! erealter, they will “ no ball” it, and a fair style of bowling will be 
resorted to. 


The first match took place at Hoboken on the 13th inst., and resulted in fa- | 


vour of New York, with ten wickets to go down. On the return match at 
Newark, on the 20th inst., the tables were completely turned, by the Newark 
Club securing the victory, with eight wickets to go down. The result of the 
first game arose from the inferior, slow, underhand bowling of G. Elverson, 
which the New Yorkers, particularly Sharp and Harrison, went out at, and 
hit all over the field, coupled with bad fielding and unfortunate batting on the 
art of Newark. —On the return match, Newark was strengthened by the ad- 
ition of Halliss of the Paterson Club—he is a fine round-arm ripping bowler— 
and with the resumption, by Ralph Jefferson of his former fine style, and de- 
livery of round-arm bowling. This made all the difference, as the New York- 
ers Only scored off the bat, 33 runs in the first innings and 28 in the second. 
Our space will not admit of any comments on the well-known play of the dif- 
ferent players on both sides, nor can we afford room for the detail o the scores, 
but merely give the results of both games. 
SCORE OF THE MATCH, 13TH INST. 
Newark—lst Innings, 49 rans. 24 Innings, 67 runs. 
New York—1st Innings, 103 rans. 2d Innings, 5 runs and 10 wickets to go down. 
SCORE OF THE MATCH 20TH INST. 

New York—Ist Innings, 65runs, 24 Tunings, 87 runs. 

Newark—Ist Innings. 65:uns. 2d Innings, 39 runs and 8 wickets to go down. j 

We have in the next place to remark, with regret, that we noticed the sud- 
den shelving of that sterling old cricketer, Beaver, of the Newark Club,—and 
the introduction of a very promising young player, Ledwith, in his place. In 
this latter purticular, viz—the introducing youpg Yom ter (more particularly 
Americans) to this noble and manly game—the Newark Club deserve more 
eredit than all the old ones put together. Let them follow it up, and success 
be eventually attend them, and this fine game must continue to improve and 
ultimately flourish in this country. 

A match was played Geswonn the married and single members of the Long 
Island Cricket Club, newly organised, on Tuesday, 21st inst. The ground, 
although a rough one, is eligibly situated near the termination of the Fulton 
Avenue Railroad, Bro klyn. The present — has been started by that 
celebrated cricketer, Mr. H. Russell, of the Eclipse Hotel, Main-street, Brook- 
lyn, in copjanction with otber old and well-known cricketers, for the purpose 
of resuscitating the game, and introducing it as a means for healthful exercise 
amongst the young men of Brooklyn. Two noted cricketers assisted on 
the occasion and stood as umpires, viz. :—Mr. Sams, the professional cricketer 
and bowler of the New York Club, and the far-famed Mr. William Russell, 

Florist of Brooklyn), the most scientific and finished cricketer of his day. 
The married side beat the single men, and four wickets to spare. We cannot 
chronicle the doings and score of the day, but must express a hope that such 
days may often occur, and make Breoklyn as celebrated for good cricketers 
as it was a few years ago. The atterdance-especially of the ladies—was quite 
numerous ; everything passed off y°ry pleasantly and was condueted with the 
utmost decorum. 





Orama. 


The arrival of Mademoiselle Rachel, on Wednesday, by the steamer Pacific» 
is naturally the great theatrical event of the day. She is accompanied by her 
father, her brother, and three sisters, the latter being members of the dramatic 
troupe that also accompanies her.--With a person so widely known it is alto- 
gether unnecessary to go through the process of a fresh biography and freshly 
borrowed panegyrics. It is sufficient to say that every well-educated man and 
woman in the community will be keenly alive to the approaching opportunity 
for enjoying a new source of intellectual pleasure.—-We understand that the 
first performance will take place on Monday week, the 3rd of September. 

Mr. Barton, with a portion of his company, has just closed a transient and 
profitable engagement at Niblo’s, where he has been alternating with the Pyne- 
Harrison operatic corps, who have also been eminently successful.—Mr. Hackett 
has been delighting his audiences at the Metropolitan, by a few final represen- 
tations—Falstaffian and Kentuckian—previously to his contemplated voyage 
to Europe.—-The Broadway has latterly been seized with a profitable fit of 
*“ yaulting ambition,” classical groupings, the Ravels, and the like. Soon 
however, it may be presumed, that the regular season will commence. We 
are glad to hear that the managerial feeling in this city runs more and more 
strongly against stars. It is to be hoped that, ere long, there will be no firma- 
ment wherein they may shine. 


jAusie. 


Our city readers must not forget that on Tuesday next, Mademoiselle Parodi 
is to make her first appearance in New York, since her return from Europe. 
Mr. Strakosch and his clever wife take part also in the Concert; and let us 
add, by way of gentle compulsion, that the proceeds are liberally devoted to 
the relief of the sufferers by the Yellow Fever at Norfolk. 





A Few Days at Court.—His Majesty the King of Portugal, with his 
brotber the Duke of Ovorto, arrived at Southampton on Monday morning, 
from Ostend. Priuce Albert left Osborne at ten o’clock for Southampton, 
to visit the King. His Majesty and the Duke of Oporto returned to the 
Solent with the Prince, aud proceeded on board the Royal Yacht Victo- 
ria and Albert, where ber Majesty shortly arrived. The illustrious vis- 
itors remained on board the Royal yacht in consequence of the scarlatina 
having lately prevailed among the Royal children. Her Majesty and 
the Prince remained on board to luncheon ; and Prince Albert returned 
to dine with the King at eight o’clock.—On Tuesday morning the Queen 
and the Prince again went on board the Victoria and Albert, to break- 
fast with the King of Portugal. The unfayour:ble state of the weather 

revented her Majesty from dining with the King in the evening.—On 
Webnester, the Royal children who had suffered from scarlatina having 
perfectly recovered, the King of Portugal and the Duke of Oporto landed 
at Cowes aud proceeded to Osborne on a visit to her Majesty —On Thurs- 
day the Queen and the Prince Consort left Osborne at an early hour, 
crossed to Portsmouth, and travelled by the South Coast and the South- 
Eastern Railways to Folkestone, from whence the illustrious party pro- 
ceeded in the Queen’s carriages to Shorncliffe, where her Majesty review- 
ed the Foreign Legion encamped at that place. Her Majesty returned 
by the same route to Osborne in the evening.—The Queen visited Haslar 
Hospital on Saturday. The Prince went to the Camp at Aldershott in 
the morning, and. returning to Soutbampton, was met by her Majesty, 
whom bis Royal Highness accompanied in her visit to Haslar. The Coun- 
tess of Desart bas succeeded Viscountess Canning as Lady in waiting.— 
London paper, August 11th. 
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Ovituary. 


Hon. Assotr Lawrence.—This highly estimable gentleman closed a 
very useful life, at Boston, on Friday of last week, not having yet past 
his sixty-third year. He was known to Englishmen and respected by 
them, as American Minister to the Court of Queen Victoria during a pe- 
riod of three years, from 1849 to 1852. Whilst a resident of London, he 
became popular tor his urbanity and liberality in social relations, and 
for the straightforwardness and zeal with which he discharged his official 
duties. Not bearing or challenging comparison with several of his pre- 
decessors—such men. for instance, as Everett and Bancroft—he was ena- 
bled to command general respect. But it was in Boston that his name 
stood amongst the furemost. His success in life, his wealth, his charita- 
ble largesses, and the propriety of his conduct made him decidedly a man 
of mark ; and we read, therefore, without surprise, that the day of his 
funeral was observed in that city with such peculiar ceremonies, as are 
rarely witnessed by the survivors of a citizen not holding any prominent 
post at the period of his death. Such testimonies are alike creditable to 
the memory of the deceased, and to the community whose sense of right 
and proper feeling dictate them. 

Tur Ear. or Serron.—We have to announce the demise, after a pro- 
tracted and painful illuese, of the Earl of Sefton, at the family residence 
in Belgrave-+quare. The deceased Charles William Molyneux, Earl of 
Sefton, aud Vixcount Molyneux, of Maryborough, in the peerage of Ire- 
land ; Baron Sefton of Croxteth, county of Lancaster, in that of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom ; and a baronet of England; was eldest soa of William 
Philip, second Earl, and Maria, second daughter of William, sixth Lord 
Craven. He was born the 10th of July, 1796; and married in June, 1834, 
seer Augusta, only daughter of the late Mr. Robert Gregge Hopwood, 
by the Hon. Cecilia Byng, by whom his lordship has a youthfal family. 
The late Barl, like his father, was a Whig in politics, When Viscount 
Molyneux, be was returned to the House of Commons, at the general 
election of 1832, in conjunction with Mr. G. Wood, for the South Division 
ef Lancasbire, but at the next general election in 1835 he was defeated, 
after a very severe contest, by Lord Francis Egerton (now Lord of Elles- 
mere) and the Hun. R. B. Wilbraham. He succeeded to the Earldom on 
the death of bis father in November, 1838. On the demise of the late 
Earl of Derby in July, 1851, the Earl of Sefton was appointed Lord-Lieu- 
tenant and Vice Admiral of Laneashire, which now falls into the gift of 
the Premier. The deceased is succeeded ia the family honours and estates 
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by his eldest son, Viscount Molyneux, now in his 20th year, Lieutenant 

in the Grenadier Guards. The families of the Earl and Conntess of Cra- 
_ ven, Mr. C. and Lady Caroline Townley, Mr. Grenfell, M. P., &c., are 
| placed in mourning by the melancholy event. 


Among the papers of the late Earl was a letter, in his own bandwri- 
| ting, directing that his interment shouid be made in the plainest manner; 

that no silk or velvet was to be used, the body being merely wrapped in 
clean white linen ; that no empty carriages were to be allowed in the 
funeral cortége ; and that the money saved by this mode of interring a 
person of his rank was to be distributed among the poor. It is said that 
the.present Earl of Sefton, who bolds a commission in the Grenadier 
Guards, does not intend to relinquish his determination to join bis regi- 
ment in the Crimea. The Sefton estate is said to yield £30,000 or £40,- 
000 a year, and that the deceased Earl has handsomely provided for the 
Dowager Countess, his four sons, and daughters. 

Lord Sefton’s death will cause no small blank in the coursing world, 
of which he was quite the Emperor. Unlike his father, who owned Mouche, 
Bobadilla, Souvenir, Jaryman, Captain Arthur, Morris-dancer, &c., in bis 
day, and was one of Harry Edwards’s principal masters, he did not care 
about the Turf, though he occasionally had a horse in the Liverpool Stee- 
plechase, for which race he annually officiated as starter. He was a great 
shooter, and kept barriers till within the last two years, but his heart was 
in driving and coursing. Asa driver of a four-in-hand he was not ex- 
ceeded by Sir Henry Peyton, Sir Vincent Cotton, or any other member, 
living or dead, of that time-honoured club; and a very dark chesnut 
was bis darling colour for ateam. It is not so very long since he amused 
the Liverpool public at the docks by driving a pair down one side of the 
landing-stage for steamers, and up the other ; and, if we remember rightly, 
he once drove a four-in-hand into Tattersall’s yard, round the red-fox 
cupola, and out again. _ 


WittuM Setwyry, Ese, Q.C.—William Selwyn, Esq., of Richmond, 
Surrey, a learned and laborious lawyer, and the well-known author of 
Selwyn’s “ Nisi Prius,” died on the 25th ult. at Tunbridge Wells, aged 
81. He was educated at the University of Cambridge, and was first Chan- 
cellor medallist in St. John’s, in 1797. He was called tothe bar in 1807, 
and twenty years afterwards became a Queen’s Counsel. His work, en- 
titled “ An Abridgment of the Law of Nisi Prius,’ has long been a stan- 
dard book in the legal profession, and has gone through numerous edi- 
tions, the latest of which is dedicated to Prince Albert, who shortly after 
becoming a resident in this country read constitutional history with Mr. 
Selwyn. Mr. Selwyn was for some time Recorder of Portsmouth. One 
of his sons is the Right Rev. George Augustus Selwyn, D.D., Bishop of 
New Zealand, _— 


At his seat, Whitefield Hall, in the 75th year of his age, Mr. William Ord, 
who for nearly 50 years represented Northumberland constituencies, as Mem- 
ber for Morpeth, and, after the passing of the Reform Bill, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
He was a steady old Whig, and was much respected in the House of Commons. 
—At Portsmouth, within an hour after his reaching the shore from the Cri- 
mea, Col. John J. Lowth, of the 38th Regt., C. B. and A. D. C. to her Majesty, 
from the effects of a very severe wound received while at the head of his men 
in the successful entry into the suburb of Sebastopol, during the »ttack of the 
18th of June.—Of cholera, at the camp, near Balaklava, C. R. Catuley, Esq., 
attached to the staff of the Com.-in-Chief.—At Gravesend, J. Meacham, Lt. 86th 
Regt.--Killed by the bursting of a shell, in the trenches of the right attack, 
before Sebastopol, on the night of the 16th ult., Rowland Ayosworth Frazer, 
Capt. 42d Royal Highlanders.—At sea, on board the steam transport Europa, 
Capt. G. K. Sidebottom, 5th Dragoon Guards, of chronic dysentery.—Of cho- 
lera, at the camp before Sevastopol, Col. Balfour Ogilvy, of Tannadice, N. B. 
—At Turin, aged 75, Madame Maubourg, the eldest daughter and last surviv- 
ing child of the Marquis Lafayette.—In Paris, General Count de Girardin, dis- 
tinguished under Napoleon. He was the fatber of the famous Emile de Girar- 
din.—At Reading, the Rev. R. Sheepshanks, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, F.R.S., and Member of the Royal Astronomical Society —At Great 
Marlow, Col. A. Higginson, aged 72. He served upwards of 30 years in the 
Grenadier Guards.—At Brandsby Hall, York, Francis Cholmeley, Esq.—At 
Quimperlée, Finisterre, John Eaton, Captain in H. M.'s 20th Dragoon Guards. 
—In Dublin, Major Hort, Adjutant of the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, and 
formerly of the 8lst Regt.—Of typhus fever, at Balaklava, Lt. Witham, R. M.— 
In the Bosphorus, Lt. W. G. J. Cunningham, R. N., Agent of Transports.— 
At Kirkland, near Dumfries, Major W. Davis, formerly of the 7th Dragoons.-- 
At Red-hill, Havant, F. R. Hawker, Captain 6th Dragoon Guards.—At Balak- 
lava, Lieut. Dowse, of the Royal Marines.—At Rolls-park, Essex, Sir William 
A. Chatterton, Bart., of Castle Mahon, county of Cork.—In camp before Sebas- 
topol, of fever, Lieut. Norman Ramsay, 34th Regt.—At Malta, of wounds re- 
ceived before Sebastopol on the 18th of June, in the attack upon the Redan, 
Lieut. Boileau, of the Rifle Brigade —In Portman-square, General Walter Tre- 
menkeere, K. M., aged 94.—At Balaklava, of fever, H. L. B. Bayley, Esq., A. 
C. G. to her Majesty’s Forces.—Mr. W. B. Cooke, the engraver of many of Tur- 
ner’s finest pictures.—Prince Alexander Ghida, formerly Hospodar of Walla- 
chia.—_At Toronto, Commander Robert Otway, R.N.—In this city, Signor F. 
Badiali, brother of the well-known baritone, Cesare Badiali, formerly a direc- 
tor of Italian Opera, and more recently managerial agent for Signor Marti, of 
the Tacon theatre, Havana. 





Navy. 

The Queen and Court were present at Portsmouth, on the 3i1st ult., 
when the Marlborough, 131, was launched, after being christened by her 
Majesty. Unfortunately however, the huge ship hung on the ways, when 
she bad glided down two-thirds of the descent ; nor was she got off until 
the next full tide, at midnight. It is believed that this magnificent ves- 
sel was not in the slightest degree injured by the unfortunate contretemps. 
She is the largest man-of-war ever built.—The 4/arm, 26, Capt. Curry, 
is ordered to South America to relieve the Spartan, 26, Capt. Sir W. 
Hoste.—The Glatton, 14 guns, screw steam floating baitery, Capt. Cum- 
ming, and the Meteor, 14, screw steam floating battery, Capt. Seymour, 
are, we believe, on their way to the Black Sea. The Rhadamanthus will 
follow them, with their guns.—The steam-vessel Pluto, 4, has arrived at 
Plymouth, from the Coast of Africa.—The steamer IJnflexible, 6, arrived 
at Woolwich, left Malta for Tripoli on the afternoon of the 19th ult. with 
H. B. M. Consul-General Harmann, in consequence of a despatch from 
Mr. R. Read, Vice-Consul of that place, who reported a revolt of the 
Arab tribes in the Jebul mountains, headed by their chief, Gomer, in 
which the Turkish troops suffered severely, losing about 70 killed and 
wounded. The rebels retained possession of their stronghold at the foot 
of the mountain pass, having taken six Turkish guns. A descent upon 
the town being feared, the Inflexible remained for two days, when all 
apprehension bad subsided, and she sailed on the 22d July. A reinforce- 
ment of Turkish troops from Constantinople was shortly expected at 
Tripoli. The Jnflexible has been in commission for 5 years and 24 days. 
—The Bloodhound, steamer, 378 tous burden, and 150 horse power, is to 
be despatched for the coast of Africa. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Rear-Adm. Sir W. Carroll, K.C.B., to succeed the late 
Adm. Parry in the Lievtenant Governorship of Greenwich Hospital. The ap- 

ointment is worth £800 a-year, with a suite of apartments, the gallant officer 

ing, in addition, entitled to retain his gy sities te T. Harvey, to the 
Havannah, 19.—Commrs.: J. F. Slight, to the Sanspareil ; R. J. Otway, to 
the Syren ; R. Phillips, to the Alecto ; E. Franklin, to the St. Vincent, for the 
service of the ordinary at Portsmouth.—Paymaster J. B. Jackson to the Wa- 
terloo.—Additional (per steamer of 11th inst.):—Capt Kellett, C.B., the Arctic 
voyager, has been appointed second to the command in the West India station, 
vice Commodore Henderson, who resigns on account of ill health, (so oe one 
of the papers before us).—Lieuts: H. W. Rose to the Encounter; J. H. Thomas 
to the President; W. H. Cumming to the Hogue, for service in the Badger, ten- 
der ; J. B. Butler to the Indefatigable ; C.5. enhawe, H. W. Mist, aud E. J. 
Squire to the Havannah.—Surgeons: J. Atchison to the Havan nah; A. Moffatt 
to the Syren; C. M. Shaw to the Alecto.—Paymasters: E. Faulkner to the Ha- 
vannah; W. W. Green to the Alecto ; H. J. N. Miall to the Syren.—Chaplains: 
the Rev. H. Glasson to the Jmperieuse ; the Rev. C. E. Mallard to the Royal 
Albert, additional. 


Promotions.--Lieut.-Genl. Sir John Owen, K.C.B., Royal Marines, is to have 
the vacant good-service pension.—Mates to be Lieuts: G. S. Graves, W. T. P. 
Mudge, F. F. Waddington, J. F. St. John McDonnell, H. W. Fox, L. Curtis, J. 
M. Kelsall, J. H. Thomas, W. H. Camming, A. J. Kennedy, J.B. Butler, and G. 
Parsons.—Royal Marines: First-Lt. Davis to be Capt., v. Julius Roberts, res’d; 
Sec-Lt. Stares to be First-Lt., v. Davis, pro.; Sec-Lt. Crawford to be First-Lt., 
vy. Dowse, dec.; Sec-Lt. Colomb to be First-Lt., v. Witham, dec. 


Appoiutute nts. 


MINISTBRIAL CHANGES.—The following Parliamentary writs have been or- 
dered :—Fer Kidderminster, in the place of Robert Lowe, Esq., appointed Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade ; for the Kilmarnock district of burghs, in the 
place of the Hon. E. P. Bouverie, appointed President of the Poor Law Board, 
in the room of Mr. Baines, resigned : also for Hertford, in the place of the 
Hon. W. F. Cowper, appointed President of the General Board of Health. 





Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Ferguson, K.C.B., to be Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief in and over the City and Garrison of Gibraltar.—The following officers 
to be Companions of the Bath :—Maj-Gen. Barnard; Cols. Lord West, 2lst 
Regt., and Edwards, 18th Regt. ; Lt.-Cols. Borton, 9th Regt.; Brownrigg, 
Gren. Gds. ; Staveley, 44th Regt. ; Maxwell, 88th Regt. ; Johnstone, 33d Regt. ; 
Cole, 17th Regt. ; Campbell, 90th Regt. ; Warre, 57th Regt. ; Macdonell, Rifle 
Brigade, and Kingscote, Scots Fusileer Gds.--The following are officers de- 
ceased, who would haye been recommended for this honour, had they sur- 
vived :—Col. the Hon. F. Grosvenor Hood, Gren. Gds.; Lt.-Cols. Seymour, 
Scots Fusileer Gds., and Swyney, 63d Regt.; Maj. Dalton, 49th Regt.—Col. 
Charles Bagot, commanding the 3d Staffordshire Rifles Militia, to be Avsistant- 








Master of the Cerem: nies in ordinary to Her Majesty, in the room of Major- 
Gen. Cornwall, dec.—The Rev. Thomas Macdougall, D.C.L., to be Bishop ef 
the see of Labuan. is 

CANADIAN Mititt1a.—Lt.-Col. Duchesnay, Fourth Battalion Dorchester, to 
be Col., and to command the Militia in Number Three Military District in 
Lower Canada.—Lt.-Col. McLean, unattached list, to be Col. and to command 
the Militia in Number Two Military District in Upper Canada. © */ 


Arn. 


Major-Gen. Sir Frederick Smith, K.11., Commanding Royal Engineer in 
the south-west district, will have the post of Resident Commanding 
Royal Engineer at Aldershott.-—On the 1st inst., new colours were prerent- 
ed by Lady Saltoun to the Royal Aberdeensbire Militia. The ceremony 
took place on the Links, or public common, in the presence of the Barl 
of Kintore, the officers of the regiment, and an immense number of the 
aristocracy and citizens of Aberdeen.—The Government are making ac- 
tive preparations for again wintering the army of the Crimea.—In the 
Gazette we find “ Serjeant Thomas Quinn,” of the 47th Foot, promoted 
to be ensign without purchase. We presume this is the “Corporal Quinn,” 
whose gallantry before Sebastopol has made his name so well known, 
and who had, doubtless, meantime, been promoted to the rank of serjeant. 





War-Orrice, Ava. 10.—5th Regt Drag Gds; Lt Godman to be Capt w-p, v 
Sidebottom, dec; Cor Sir ES Hutchinson, Bart, to be Lt w-p. 2d Drags; Lt 
Lukin, from 17th Ft, to be Paym,v Colt. 8th Lt Drags; Cor Sawbridge to be 
Lt b-p, vGlyn, pro in Rifle Brig. 10th Lt Drags; Assist-Surg Hooper, from 
17th Ft, to be Assist-Surg, vy Macbeth, pro on Staff. Rl Regt Artillery; Serj- 
Maj Everett to be Lt in Riding-house establishment. Corps of Rl Engineers; 
Lt Clerke to be Sec Capt, v Stokes, attached to Turkish Ceatinmnnts Lt Rice 
to be Sec Capt, v Crease, att to Turkish Contin. Ord Med Depart; Staff Assist 
Surg Tarrant, MD, to be Assist-Surg, v Ward, pro; Acting Assist-Surg Hep- 
wood to be Assist-Surg, v Rhys, pro; Act Assist-Surg Sharp to be Assist-Surg 
v Warren, pro; Act Assist-Surg Halahan, MD, to be Assist-Surg, v Perry, pro; 
Staff Assist-Surg bry se to be Assist-Surg, v Cockerill, res. ist Regt Ft; To 
be Captains w-p; Lt Legge, v Bellew, dec; Lt Rudd, v Legge. To be Lts w-p; 
Ensigns yey ey Stewart, Steer, and Leigh, from 2d Regt Rl Cheshire MA. 
To be Act Ast-Surg, Ast-Surg Mackey, MD, fm Staff, v Greene, res. 4th Ft; As- 
Surg Hawkius, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Smith, whores. 7th Ft; To be 
Lts w-p; Ens Hope, v Hon E Fitz-Clarence, died of his wounds; Ens Colt, & G 
Kirwin, Gent, to be Ens wz. 13th Ft; Lt the Hon J C Dormer to be Adjt, v ae 
_ 16th Ft; Ens Lombard to be Lt b-p, v Lyons, pro. 17th Ft; Assist-Surg Wal- 

er, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Hooper, app to 10th Lt Drags. 20th Ft; 
Lt Dashwood to be Capt b-p, v James, who ret; Ens Edridge to be Lt w-p; 
Ens Rochfort to be Lientenant by purchase, vice Hewett, pro; Ens Macdonogh 
to be Lieut b-p; H S Watkins, Gent, to be Ensign by purchase, v Rochfort. 
2ist Ft; Ens Shaw to be Lt 4 Best, pro in Gren Gds; E W Pearman, Gent, 
to be Ens b-p. 22d Ft; Ens L’Estrange to be Lt b-p, v Pennefather, pro in 41st; 
T Hinds, Gent, to be Ens b-p. 26ta Ft; RK A D Cunyngham, Gent, to be 
Ens b-p, v Meldrum, pro; W H Salwey, Gent, to be Ens w-p, ¥ Cunyngham, 
app to 93d. 28th Ft; Ens Hall to be Lt b-p, v Hackett, pro; W H Crawhal, 
Gent, to be Ensb-p. 37th Ft; Ens Barnes to be Lt bp, v Wyatt, pro in 79th. 
35th Ft; Maj Smith to be Lt-Col w-p, v Louth dec; Capt Loftus to be Maj w-p; 
Lieutenant Breton to be Captain w-p; Ensign Walker to be Lieutenant w-p; 
Lt J P Boyd, from Royal Aberdeenshire Militia, to be Ens w-p. 42d Ft; Bvt- 
Maj Murray to be Maj w-p, v Byt-Lt-Col Hon R Rollo, whose Byt rank has been 
converted into substantive rank: To be Capts w-p; Lt Grove, v Fraser, killed; 
Lt Webber, v Murray: To be Lieuts w-p; Ensigns Cockburn and the Hon R H 
Stewart: To be Ens w-p; AJ Ceely, Gent. 43d Ft; Lt Stapleton to be Capt 
b-p, v Wilmot, app to Rifle Brigade; Ensign Maguire to be Lieut by purchase, 
v Stapleton; Ensign Hatchell, from 12th Foot, to be Ensign without purchase. 
44th Ft; to be Ens — Ens Webster, from 2d Regt Royal Cheshire Militia, v 
Mountseven, app to 8th: To be Ens b-p; C H Laprimandaye, Gent, in succ to 
Lt Cooper, who ret. 5lst Ft; Capt Warde, from 85th, to be Capt, v Manners, 
who ex. 55th Ft; Capt Peel, trom h-p Unatt, to be Capt, v Verner, who ex; 
Lt Teesdale, from 83d, to be Capt b-p, v Peel, who ret. 57th Ft; Staff-Surg 
Sec Class MacAndrew, MD, to be Surg, v Dickson, who res. 59th Ft; Lt King, 
from 7th, to be Paymaster, v Fair, app toa Depot Batt; Ens Shephard to be 
Adjt, v Lloyd, pro in 57th. 63d Ft; Prout Bowles to be Capt w-p, v Harrison, 
killed; Lt W Fraser to be Capt b-p, v Cockburn, who ret: To be Lts w-p; Ens 
Ramsbottom, and Veith. 65th Ft; F P Leonard, Gent, to be Ens w-p. v Ryan, 
app to 82d. 77th Ft; Lt Dickson to be Capt w-p, v Gilby, dec; Ens Dooley to 
be Lieut w-p, v Dickson; J H Blakeney, Gent, to be Ensign without purchase 
82d Ft; Ens Ryan, from 65th Ft, to be Ens, w-p, v Mackay, app to 92d Ft. 83d 
Ft; Act-Assist-Surg Sharp, to be Assist-Surg, v Munro, who res. 85th Ft; 
Capt Manners, from 51st Ft, to be Capt, v Warde, who ex. 86th Ft; Brvt-Lt- 
Col Lowth, to be Lt-Col, w-p, v Tudor, who ret upon fp; Brvt-Maj Keane to be 
Maj, w-p; Lt Gordon to be Capt, w-p; Eus Mullen to be Lt, w-p; J D Brock- 
man, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 92d Ft; Lt Campbell to be Capt, b-p, v Erskine, 
who ret; Ens Hon A Annesley to be Lt, bp; Lt Meehan to be Adj, v Camp 
bell, pro. 93d Ft; Ens Cunyugham, from 26th Ft, to be Ens, w-p. 96th F8; 
Ens Rawlins to be Lt, b-p, v Bazalgette, pro. Rifle Brigade; Capt Wilmot, 
from 43d Ft, to be Capt, v Hon F W Campbell, whose pro, b-p, ou 26th June, 
has been can; Lt Glyn, from 8th Lt Drags, to be Capt, b p, v Bramston, app to 
Gren Gds; Staff-Assist Surg Finlay to be Assist-Surg, v Shorrock, dec. Ceylon 
Rifle Regt; Capt Stewart, from h-p Unatt, to be Capt, (repaying the diff.) v 
Keane, who ex; Lt Brook to be Capt, b-p, v Brvt-Lt-Col Stewart, who ret; See 
Lt Meaden, to be Lt, b-p. 

Unatracuep.—To have their Brevet Rank converted into Substantive Rank: 
Brvt-Lt-Col the Hon R Rollo, 42d Ft; Brvt Maj Claremont, Rl Canadian Rifles; 
Brvt-Maj Bayly, 30th Ft; Lt Sherwen, from lst Drag Gds, to be Capt, w-p. 

Hosritat Starr.—<Assist Surg Bassano, from 9th Lt Drags, to be StaffSurg 
of 2d Class, v M‘ Andrew, app to 57th Ft. To be Assist-Surgs: Act-Assist-Surg 
G Meares, v Finlay, app to Rifle Brigade; Act-Assist-Surg Farley, v Hawkins, 
app to 4th Ft; E M Macpherson, Gent, to be StuffSurg ot Sec Class. 

Brevet.—Lt-Col Tudor, ret f-p, ef 86th Ft, to be Col, rank hon; Capt Stew- 
art, Ceylon Rifle Regt, to be Maj. Brvt-Maj Stewart, Ceylon Rifle Regt, to be 
Lt-Col. — 

War-Orrice, AuG. 6. Srarr;—-Sir Hew Dalrymple Ross, G.C.B., to be Ad- 
jutant-General of the Royal Artillery. 


War Orrice, Ava. 3.—4th Lt Drags: To be Cornets b-p; the Hon F G Ellis, 
v Weatherly, pro; J Roxburgh, Gent,v Winstanley, pro. 12th Lt Drags; Capt 
Wombwell, from 62d Ft, to be Capt, v Williams, who ex. 13th Lt Drags; 8 D’A 
C Clarke, Gent, to be Cor w-p, v Maclean, pro. Gren Gds; Lt and Capt Ans- 
truther to be Adjt, v Cust, who resigns the Adjtcy only. 3d Ft; C G J Torria- 
no, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Astley, app to 6th Drags. 4th Ft; Lieut Anderson, 
from 48th, to be Lt, v Bond, pro w-p to an Unatt Comp; Eas Fagan to be Lieut 
b-p, v Anderson, who ret. 7th Ft; Lt Hickie to be Capt b-p,v Pearson, app to 
Gren Gds; Ens Sparks to be Lt b-p; I’ J Foster, Gent, to be Ens b-p. 8th Ft; 
Ens Mounsteven, from 44th, to be Ens w-p, v M’Namee, proin 72d. 9th Ft; H 
Kitchener, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 13th Ft; Eas Wroughton, from 52d, to be Lt 
w-p. To be Ensigns w-p; Lieut Cunninghame; A Baring Bingham, Geant. 
17th Ft; A L’Estrange, Gent, to be Eus w-p; Lt Swire to be Adjt v M‘Pher- 
son, who res the Adj cy only. 18th I’'t; Lt Franklyn, from 81st Ft, to be Lt, 
v Faircloth, who exc. 19th Ft; Ens Forbes to be Lt w-p, v Scott, dec. OJ 
Backas, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 21st Ft; Brvt-Maj Dalyell to be Maj w-p, v Brvt 
Lt-Col Hon J Browne, whose Brvt rank has been converted into Substantive; 
Lt Killeen to be Capt w-p. To be Lts w-p; Ensigns Bennett and E P Chi- 
chester. To be Ensigns w-p; Lt de Montfort, from the Longford Rifle Regt of 
Militia; and J H Patrickson, Gent. Assist-Surg J C Smith, from Staff, to be, 
Assist-Surg, v Patrickson, who res. 25th Ft; Hos Harrison to be Lt b-p, v 
Brecdon, who ret. 26th Ft; G W H Wardell, Geut, to be Ens w-p, V King, 

ro in 56th Ft. 29th Ft; Serj-Maj Bailey to be Ens w-p, ¥ Smith, pro. 32nd 
‘t; Tobe Lts w-p; Ens Foster, v Kirkwood, dec; Ens Crowdy, V Foster, whose 
pro on May 29 has been cane. To be Lt b-p; Eus Kuox, v O'Callaghan, pro. 
35th Ft; Ens Poble to be Lt b-p, v Tennant, who ret. 37th Ft; G G Fraser, 
Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Gubbins, pro in 56th Ft. 39th Ft; Lt Foster to be Capt 
w-p, V Maunsell, killed. To be Lts w-p; Ens Nicholls, v Foster; Ens Gosselin, 
y Nicholls, whose pro on 27ta July hasbeen cane. To be Ens w-p; Serg Shar- 
ples, v Gosselin. 40th Ft; Ens Osborne to be Lt b-p, . Gardyne, who ret. 
41st Ft; Lt Pennefather, from 22d Ft, to be Capt b-p, v Bourne, who ret; Ens 
Boddington to be Lt b-p, v Hamilton, whose promotion on 24th November, 
1854, bas been canc. 44th Ft; Ens Rogers to be Lt w-p. To be Ens w-p; Ens 
Bennett, from 59th Ft, and J R Newbolt, Gent. 47th Ft; Serj Quinn to be Ens 
w-p. 48th Ft; Qtmr-Serj Maitland to be Qtmr, v Anderson, app to 4th Foot. 
50th Ft; Lt Antrobus to be Capt, b-p, v Thackwell, who ret; Ens Massy to be 
Lt, b-p. 52d Ft; R D Burroughs, Gent, to be Bus, w-p, Vv Wroughton, pro in 
13th Ft. 55th Ft; Ens Parke to be Lt, t-p, Vv Roxby, pro. 56th Pt; Lt Joyce, 
fm 2d W I Regt, to be Capt, w-p; Ens King, fm 26th Ft, to be Lt, w-p; A Spil- 
ler, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 59th Ft; A Shaw, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Bennett, 
app to 44th Ft. 62d Ft; Capt Williams, fm 12th Lt Drags, to be Capt, v 
Wombwell; who ex. 63d Ft; J A Carnegy, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 69th Ft; 
Lt Brady to be Capt, b-p, v Harvey, who ret; Ens Turner to be Lt, b-p. 72d 
Ft: Ens M‘Namee, from sth Ft, to be Lt, w-p. To be Ensigns w-p: Serj-Maj 
M‘Kay, and F C M Glasgow, Gents. 77th Ft; R B Clarke, Gent, to be Ens, 
w-p, Vv Willoughby, app to 60th Ft. 75th Ft; H Simpson, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, 
vy Walker, pro. 79th Ft; Lt Wyatt, tm 37th Ft, to be Capt, b-p, v Scott, who 
ret; Lord Louth, to be Ens, b-p, in suce to Lt Harrison, pro. Sist Ft; Lt Fair- 
cloth, from 18th Ft, to be Lt, v Franklyn, who ex. 84th Ft; Lt Currie to be 
Capt, b-p, v Davison, who ret. oth Ft; SH K Wilson, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 
93d Ft; G J M Taylor, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. Rifle Brigade; Eus Cragg to be 
Lt, w-p; WS Travers, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. Ist W I Regt; Ensigns Cave to be 
Lt, w-p, V Wylie, killed; Gould to he Lt, w-p; Malone to be Lt, w-p; Lawlor to 
be Lt, w-p. 2d W I Regt; Ens O'Shaughnessy to be Lt, w-p, V Joyce, pro in 
56th Ft. — 

War Orrics, Juty 31.—Brevet—To have the local rank of Lieut-Generals 
in Turkey : Major-Generals Barnard, Lord Rokeby, Sir W J Codrington , KCB 
Markham, CB, and the Hon Sir J Yorke Scarlett, KCB, to command t he cav 
alry.—To have the local rauk of Brig-Generals in Turkey: Cols Garrett, 46th 
Ft; Barlow, 14th; Warren, CB, 55th; Ridley, Gren Gds; Cameron, CB, 42nd; 
Van Straubenzee, 8d; Hon A A Spencer, CB, 44th; Lawrenson, Aith Lt Drags; 
Trollope, 62d Ft; Lord George Puget, CB, 4th Lt Drags; Shirley, CB, 88th Ft; 
Storkes, h-p Unatt.—48th Ft; Lt Welby to be Capt b p, v Bvt-Lieut-Col Gould, 
who ret; Ens Benhow to be Lt b-p; C ib Tew tebe Ens b-p. 68th Ft} Ens Tew, 
from 48th Fe, to be Ens. 
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1855. 


New Books. 


A Mevor or Tue Rev. Sypvey Samira; with 4 SELECTION FROM HIS 
Lerrers. By his Daughter, Lady Holland. New York. Harpers.— 
In view of the copious doses of Smithiana with which the public—in 
some shape or other—has been favoured during these ten years past ; and 
especially considering the ample extracts from this very publication that 
have already found their way into print, it can scarcely be requisite to 
do more than invite the reader’s attention to this edition of it—a neat 
one, in two duodecimos. The first is devoted to the Memoir ; the second 
to the Correspondence. Both deserve perusal and a place on the book- 
shelves. The letters of so straight-forward and manly-minded a man are 
the best exponents of his character ; whilst his biography—making due 
allowances for the relationship of the author to the subject, which should 
have prevented her undertaking it at all—does not over-run with fulsome 
adulation, and does bring one into contact with many men and women 
of note in their day. It is well also to mention—lest Sydney Smith’s 
often-quoted intimacy with Holland House and its habitués ehould lead 
to mistake—that this daughter of his did not marry Lord Holland, but 
Dr. Holland, afterwards Sir Henry. 

In looking through the record of this Clergyman’s life and writings, 
who had in him so many of the elements of greatness, though not abso- 
lutely possessed of genius, we can but think what a politician, what a 
Parliament-man he would have made! Waging uoceasingly war against 
abuses, he was none of your theoretical perfectionists, who will smooth 
you down a Paradise—upon paper. He grappled with evils that were 
open to assault. What vigour, what fearlessness, what an eye to prac- 
tical results, he displayed! The Church, however, was neither his chosen 
or his legitimate sphere of action. He was of it, but his best friends 
would scarcely say that he was in it. And yet, it may be some consola- 
tion to commoner natures to know that, with all his masculine under- 
standing and natural independence, he was politically blinded by his 
private feelings. His friendly alliance with the “ pure Whigs,’ who, a 
quarter of a century ago, made Holland House their rendezvous, secms 
to have clothed them in his eyes with all the elements of statesmansbip. 
He was a devoted disciple of the Russell-Grey school of politics, whose 
hollowness is gradually becoming appurent to Englishmen. It is curious 
also to perceive how false a prophet so wise a man may be. In 1808 and 
1809, he confidently predicted the destruction of the British army in 
Spain, and the swallowing-up of us all in the general ruin that was to 
ensue. In November of the latter year, writing to Lord Holland, he thus 
amusingly deals out a dog-latinised glimpse of our destiny. 

“But what use is there in all this, or in anything else? Omnes ibimus 
ad Diabolum, et Bonaparte nos conquerabit, et dabit Hollandiam Do- 
— = poum cerporalium suorum, et ponet ad mortem Joannem 


This last touch concerns John Allen, a mutual friend of Smith and of 
Lord Holland, the latter of whom seems to have inoculated our usually 
clear-headed parson with something of his own preposterous estimation 
of the character and the mission of Napoleon. For, observe, the pro- 
gress of the Peninsular campaign made small change in his estimate. In 
1511, he writes thus to his friend and fellow-reviewer, Jeffrey. 

‘“* And yet what folly to talk in this manner! Are we not, like Brook 
Watson’s leg, in the jaws of the shark? Can any sensible man—any 
human being, but a little trampery parson—believe that we shall not 
be swallowed up? It is folly not to gather up a little, while it is yet 
possible, and to go to America.” 

Still more singular is it that even in September, 1812, he should 
write also to Jeffrey— 

“ I know not how to rejoice in the useless splendour of Lord Welling- 
ton’s achievements, for I am quite a disbeliever in his ultimate success.’ 

Perbaps it is but fair to give the conclusion of his paragraph. He thus 
modifies his opinion. 

* But I am incapable of thinking of anything but building ; and my 
whole soul is filled up by lath and plaster.” 

At so late adate as 1819, we stiil find Sydney Smith somewhat of a 
croaker, though not d-propos to the bug-bear of our grandmothers. Now 
his apprehension was, that resistance to clamour for various State-reforms 
would bring on a pressure of “ terror.”” We quote him, however, only 
to show bow his innate waggery would come uppermost. Thus he writes 
to Lord Grey, consigning us once more to the d——. 


“I am delighted with the part Lord Lansdowne has taken: he seems 
. — made a most admirable speech ; but, after all, I believe we 
shall go 








- ‘ad veteris Nicolai tristia regna, 
Pitt ubi combustum Dundasque videbimus omnes.” 


Commending heartily this work to our readers’ acquaintance, we con- 
clude with an extract from the first volume, that does not seem to have 
been fished-up by our industrious contemporary reviewers. 


When Mr. Webster was Secretary of Foreign Affairs for the United 
States, my father heard it reported from America that an accidental mis- 
take he had made, ‘n introducing Mr. Webster, on his coming to this 
country some time before (I believe, to Lord Brougham), under the name 
of Mr. Clay, was intentional, and by way of joke. Annoyed that so much 
impertinence and bad taste should be imputed to him, he wrote a few 
lines of explanation to Mr. Webster, to which he received the following 
answer : — 

‘* WASHINGTON, 1841. 

‘My Dear Sir,—Though exceedingly delighted to hear from you, I am yet 
much pained by the contents of your note; not so much however ’as I should 
be, were I not able to give a peremptory denial to the whole report. I never 
mentioned the incident to which you refer, as a joke of yours—far from it ; nor 
did I mention it as any thing extraordinary. F 

“ My dear, good friend, do not think me such a as to quote or refer to 
apy incidentfalling out between you and me to your disadvantage. The plea- 
sure of your acquaintance is one of the jewels I brought home with me. 1 had 
read of you, and read you, for thirty years. I was delighted to meet you. and 
to have all I knew of you refreshed and brightened by the charms of Jean cute 
versation. If any son of asserts that either through ill-will, or love of 
vulgar gossip, I tell such things of you as you suppose, I pray you "let him be 
knocked down instante. Aud be assured, my dear Sir, I never spoke of you 
in my life but with gratitude, respect, and attachment. D. WessrTer.” 

My father wrote in answer : 


‘* Many thanks, my dear Sir, for your obliging letter. I think better of my- 
self because you think well of me. If, in the imnecility of old age, I forgot your 
name tor a moment, the history of America will hereatter be more tenacious in 
its recollections—tenacious, because you are using your eloquent wisdom to re- 
Strain the high = of your countrymen within the limits of justice,and are 
securing to two kindred nations, who ought to admire and benefit each other 
the blessings of peace. How can great talents be applied to nobler ends or 
what existence can be more truly splendid ? : 

‘“‘ Ever sincerely yours, 








SypNey Swiru.” 


Ant-Hints ; ARCHITECTURE, SCULPTURE, AND ParntTING. By J.J. Jar- 
ves, Jbid.—It does one good to fall in with such a book as this, one that 
shows intimate knowledge of the subject it handles, and is yet free from 
pedantry or pretence ; one in which the author’s glowing enthusiasm is 
tempered by judgment and discretion. From its earnestness and loving 
tone, you might suppose it the work of a tyro ; from ‘ts moderation and 
respect for the opinion of others, it impresses you with the belief that the 
writer has pondered much, ere he gave bis opinions to the world. Not 
that he is deficient in boldness ; Very far from it, he sometimes runs coun- 
ter to the general voice ; and—what is a far better token of moral cou: 
rage—he does not minister to national self-love. In this respect perhaps, 
he may injure himself with his critics ; to speak of “ respectable talents” 
in regard to the American School of Painting, and of “ clever men but no 
great artists amongst the Sculptors of his native country,” is to be some. 
what perilously independent. But the thinking few will put more faith 
in him on this account ; and indeed, apart from the class of Artists who 
Cannot fail to derive encouragement and instruction from his pages, his 








readers will not be legion. He takes too high a ground, too philosophi- 
cal, too reasonable, to please the gaping million ; nor can we in fairness 
deny that sometimes, whilst dwelliog on the Spiritualization of Art, he 
becomes a little abstruse and obscure. With this exception, we have 
really enjoyed the reading of his volume. _Its view of the rise, progress, 
and decay of Art in Europe, is at once comprehensive and condensed ; 
and if, in its leading ideas, it be not strikingly original, at least it has the 
merit of being profoundly interesting. The estimates formed by Mr. Jar- 
ves of many of the “ old masters,” and a few of the modern, indicate also, 
it seems to us, a rare discriminative power. He is nocarper ; but neither 
is he a fulsome-panegyrist. Throughout, he is sensible and reflecting, 
yet by no means incapable of generous and fullest praise. 

The pencil of approbation has marked many passages that we should 
like to quote: here and there a subtle thought, a nice distinction, a burst 
of genuine impulse. We are particularly taken with Mr. Jarves’s clear 
enunciation of the effect of form and colour as seen by the general eye— 
his condemnation, free from sneering abuse, of the Pre-Raphaelites—his 
spirited refutation of the standard idea that Popes and Princes were and 
are the main props and patrons of Art—his hearty denunciation of that 
preposterous Washington monument at the seat of government, on which 
by the way there can be no two opinions amongst men of the most slightly 
cultivated taste—and in general his broadly marked sketches of the 
characteristics of certain artists. In place however of giving our readers 
a few brief extracts, we prefer devoting considerable space to one of 
whom much has been said already in these columns, but whose pecu- 
Jiarities offer an almost inexhaustible theme. Thus does Mr. Jarves deal 
with Mr. Ruekin’s idol. 


We bave thus far considered landscape Art, in connection with its mas- 
ters, ratber in parts than in wholes. None of the artists mentioned, not 
even Gainsborough, with all his power and love of Nature, can be com- 
pared to Turner in Anowledge of landscape. To England is the honour 
due of producing the most complete landscapist ; one who has shown us 
the capability of Art to make us feel the variety as well as grandeur of 
Nature. Turner was to the landscape what Raphael was to the human 
figure ; each embodied in his branch of Art, a certain grace of expression, 
whether in repose or movement, hitherto unequalled. Everything that 
either touched, lived ; its vital functions were at once fully developed. 
As complete, however, as was the external expression of each, we feel 
that the former has but suggested what remains to be done in comparison 
with the latter, who, in his water-colours, has created a new era in Art. 
Turner gave the physical truths of Nature, on every scale, with a fidelity 
and variety which placed him far above preceding landscapists. Through 
his works Natore talks to us ; she smiles or frowns, incites to action or in- 
vites to repose, as may be her mind. To no artist is the lover of Nature 
more indebted than to Turner ; for he has established a standard of truth 
in Art from which the world will not readily forgive departure. The 
universality of his genius in this respect is remarkable. Other landsca- 
pists have contented themselves with being distinguished in parts ; but he 
aimed at the great whole. Nothing that God bad created and endowed 
with beauty, from an Alp to a limpet, escaped his notice. His true field 
was nature ; but in the works of man he could equally distinguish him- 
self. Few artists had ever drawn architecture like Turner ; witness his 
cathedral at Rouen, in his “ Rivers of France.”’ Ships, too, were his de- 
light ; he revelled in ocean sublimity and mountain grandeur. His heart 
was no less opep to the joy of the plains and the quiet of valleys. What- 
ever he undertook he touched lovingly ; at times carelessly, it is true, and 
even wantonly, but always with power and meaning. In no respect is 
his genius more apparent than in his management of Nature, by which, in 
general, he instinctively seized upon her happiest moments and most 
beautiful aspects. The trivial and commonplace seldom found sympathy 
in him, because he felt that in interpreting Nature, his mission was to be 
faithful to ber highest instincts. 

The true field of Turner was the natural world. Whenever he aspired 
to the supernatural, as in the illustrations of Milton, and even the fanci- 
ful, as in some of those of Campbell, he failed. His failure is the more 
prominent from its position in the poems, which shows that in imagina- 
tive grasp and beautiful imagery, he was not only unequal to those minds, 
but incompetent, even with their aid, to soar equally high ; but when 
called upon to illusirate natural scenery or domestic life, he then showed 
himeelf also a poet. 

His drawings have an exquisite sense of harmony. In gradations and 
variety he carefully studied Nature. One of his chief merits is that he 
suggests more than he represents. Feeling is conspicuous in his work ; 
consequently we fail to exhaust his work, but go to it again and again, 
ever discovering seme new beauty or thought. We feel the inability of 
material to portray hiscomplete idea. There is a sublimity of expression 
in Nature beyond Art to render, but of which Turner, more than any 
other artist, makes us sensible ; indeed, in the making up of his landscape 
world, he condenses so much of the noblest and loveliest elements of the 
natural, that we feel his ideal, while recognising the truthfulness of the 
actual scenery. He catches the best expression of Nature. While Tur- 
ner has laboured as the prophet of Nature to make us perceive her beauty 
and sublimity, Ruskin, in no less degree, has wrought as the aposile, to 
make us comprehend her truths. To these two Art-souls the world is 
more indebted than the present generation may confess. To name the 
drawings and engravings wkich stamp Turner as the greatest master of 
landscape, would be to filla volume ; he was as prolific and various as he 
was cultivated. We see that he embodied both power and diligence. 
There are in him no traces of academic teachings ; every line breathes of 
the pure school of Nature. 

As a painter, however, I cannot consider Turner great. He had not 
that same delicate feeling for colour that he had for form ; or rather he 
sought to carry out in oil the same principle which gave him success in 
water-colours, aud failed in consequence of pitching his key too high. 
Those who seek to establish his reputation on this basis do him an injury, 
and mislead the public in their appreciation of the harmony of colour. 
We can only judge of his oil-pictures as we now findthem. They are all 
fresh in years, and by the ordinary effecte of time should be richer in tone 
than when finished. If Turner was careless or experimentive in bis ma- 
terials, so that his colours have not only become opaque, but are changed 
and even falling from his canvas, he lacked an essential feature of a great 
painter. On his engravings and drawings must rest for the future his 
reputation as an artist. There are great paintings of his still in perfect 
condition, but they are of his early days, when he prided himself upon 
triumphing over Claude, Salvator, Vardevelde, and Cuyp, each in their 
particular excellence. I have seey even a favourable attempt of his to 
copy Titian in colour. 

These pictures are sufficient to give him much reputation as a painter, 
but not to establish him as a great colourist. His power over water is 
more apparent in form than hue, which is slightly dry ; but he so far ex- 
cels all other artists, even in luminous liquidity, who have painted the 
ocean in mass—the quiet bits of water by Claude are not to be considered 
as ocean—that we think of failure in him only in comparison with nature 
itself. In his ‘‘ Landing of the Prince of Orange,” how gloriously the 
barge lifts on the swell, which is all motion, and passes away in the salt- 
mist that half-veils the distant vessels. There are brine and tar and 
bilge-water, the creaking of blocks and the running of ropes, the dull 
fog-muffied sound of cannon and the quick stroke of oars, the lazy pitch 
of the hull and the flapping of canvas, in all this. We can cast hook and 
line in this water and they will go to the bottom ; whereas with almost 
all other artists—even Stanfield’s is viscid—St. Peter would have needed 
no miracle to have saved him from sinking. 

* ao 7 . * * * 

Turner’s fame as an oil painter by some is made to rest upon his later 
style. I was attracted to London, solely by their encomiums, to see the 
Art-wonders so enthusiastically indorsed. At the risk of being all wrong 
myself I shall frankly give my own views, which, so far as in me lie, are 
founded upon the broad principles of Art. The remarks will apply ex- 
clusively to those works which Turner himself esteemed his best, and 
willed to the British nation. 

I have already sufficiently conceded his great merits as a general 
artist. Further than this I would say, thatin some of his recent pictures 
there are portions of colour that sparkle with light, and are true to Na- 
ture ; but they are so rare, as we now see his pictures, as to seem excep- 
tions to his general tone. 

Turner, being deficient in colour, Jacked the first eseential of a painter. 
In his paintings in his own gallery be failed in more than this. My first 
impression upon viewing these pictures was that they were the freaks of 
a madman. They reminded me of the effect of frost upon a window, at- 
tractive from its unmeaning variety of forms, though sometimes resolving 
itself into the likeness of natural objects. 

In these pictures Turner appears to havedeparted from all those quali- 











ties which make his water-colours so valuable. There is nothing of Na- 
ture in them. Occasionally some familiar object is suggested, but there 
is no certainty, even after close study, of the motive, and scarcely of the 
form. With many, the time chosen, especially in the Venetian pictures, 
is when the sunlight is strongest, and we naturally fly from its glare. If 
his ambition were to rival Nature’s intensest light, he has, as all painters 
must, signally failed. The pictures present glaring white surfaces, spot- 
ted with positive colours, laid on with a dash of the brush or the fingers, 
with little or no attention to form ; and intense blue for the upper sky, 
but all colour opaque, and the canvas so heavily loaded that in many 
— the paint has dried, cracked, and dropped off. Where, as in the 

apoleon, he has aimed at strength of colour, he has given only an unin- 
telligible glare of blood-red and spotty-black over a white surface, on 
which form is almost wholly untraceable, so that the picture is more like 
an artistic nightmare than a coherent thought. 

His “Hail, Rain, and Steam,” is no less untrue to Nature. The 
bridges are mere ghosts of substance. Both earth and water are equall 
destitute of quality. The eky is far more solid than the stone-work. tt 
has no luminosity whatever, bat is actually falling to pieces from its own 
weight of paint. Even the locomotive, which should have the appearance 
of metal at least, isa mere phantom. The iron-work, which naturally 
suggests strength and capacity, is made up of a thin glazing of black. In 
short, he has reversed the first principles of painting, leaving solids trans 
parent and making liquids solid, and pitching all upon so high a key as 
to offend the eye. Now this is not the work of a sane map. It may bea 
freakish display of power, an endeavour to accomplish impossible ends 
through frail materials, or an attempt to dazzle by eccentricity ; but it is 
not the labour of an artist, rich in the experience of time, diligeat and 
patient, and loyal to Nature’s truths, 

Too much strength to colour cannot be given. Its power lies in this. 
The tints must be harmonized and scumbled into luminosity, not left 
positive and opaque. Nature overpowers vision by her brightness ; bat 
in her most gorgeous sunsets the sky is fall of cool, whitish greys, which 
amalgamate with and permeate the richer tints, pring Sons that quiver- 
ing transparency which is so dazzingly attractive. We want luminous 
and liquid air, and not plain white or blue paint, which Turner has given, 
His skies are spotty and hard. They do not illuminate. The bright 
atmospherical colours should appear of prismatic tenderness of outline 
and texture as in the rainbow, arching space. Solid pigments will not 
express the qualities of either sky, flesh, or water. 

Yet Turner lavishly employs them for these effects ; and when he seeks 
to render solidity and dryness gives an almost ethereal lightness of co- 
lour. So much faith had he in his method that he often relied on colour 
more than his drawing to suggest objects. The consequence is, that in 
all this class of pictures, he bewilders the mind by his palpable violations 
of the first truths of Art. Titian, on the contrary, although relying on 
the enchantments of colour for his greatest effects, never disturbed its 
harmony by gross departures from the general unity of form and spirit. 
Turner occasionally indulged in mere tricks. Titian always worked on 
broad principles. The latter will live through all time by the perma- 
nency of his works. The former must depend upon the engraver for his 
general fame, while his highest merit can be known only to the few who 
possess or have the opportunity to study his best water-colour drawings. 

Unfortunately, for him, engraving cannot do his varied powers, as ex- 
hibited in the minute gradations and subtle forms of Nature, full justice. 
Neither does it thus far adequately represent Gainsborough, Titian, Ra- 
phael, Leonardo, or any great mind. Turner has challenged comparison 
with Claude, by hanging two of his works, in the National Gallery at 
London, between two of that artist’s, one of which is an indifferent copy, 
and the other, if original, inferior to other Claudes in the same room. 
Turner is by far the greatest artist. We fiod in him an imaginative 
power and feeling, in short a genius, to which Claude was a stranger. 
He is great, however, in these pictures in parts, and notasawhole. His 
colour is hot and harsb, asin his “ Building of Carthage,” and the attempt 
to eclipse Claude in his particular method of composition is too apparent. 
The latter, not in these two pictures, which by no means fairly represent 
him, but in those that are undoubtedly genuine, please more from their 
harmony of colour and general unity of Nature’s chief elements, 

The grace of Raphael, colour of Titian, and variety of Turner, harmo- 
nized into one sou!, would make the complete artist. 


It will be seen from this long extract—and the same thing is apparent 
throughout his book—tbat Mr. Jarves lacks one good quality in a writer 
as well as a painter—a careful arrangement of his parts. But we trast 
that a few of our readers will agree with us in thinking that this work of 
his is a most acceptable collection of what he very modestly calls it— 
Art-Hints. 

Le Cure Manque; or Sociat anp Rexierovs Customs In FRANCE, 
By E. de Courcillon. Ibid.—An account, in fullest detail, of the man- 
ner in which youths are trained for the Priesthood in the Provincial 
French districts, set in the form of an autobiography. The author pro- 
fesses to have gone through all the tedium and all the soul-subduing pro- 
cesses by which the service of the Roman Catholic Church is recruited+ 
In the end however having—from his seminary window—kissed hands 
across the street for three months with a young girl, and thus found his 
faith in enforced celibacy shaken, he broke the chains that bound him, 
started for Paris, and enlisted in a regiment of Hussars. The narrative 
is very simple, and Le Curé Mangué offers a curious and apparently 
truthful picture of customs not generally laid open. The title cannot be 
precisely rendered into English ; but we do not think “The Unfinished 
Priest,” as it is called, answers to it. A narrow escape from Priesthood 
perhaps describes it more correctly. 





LAW, PHYSIC, AND DIVINITY. 
Maidstone Assizes, August 2, before Mr. Justice Wightman and a 
Special Jury. 
BOND 0. HALLETT. 


This was an action to recover damages for a libel. Mr. Serjeant Shee 
and Mr. G. Denman were counsel for the plaintiff ; and Mr. Edwin James, 
Q.C., Mr. Lock, and Mr. Knapp appeared for the defendant. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, in his address to the jury for the plaintiff, said that 
he was by profession a surgeon, and be had for several years held the po- 
sition of medical officer of the Chatham district of the Bridge Union, near 
Canterbury. The defendant was a clergyman of the established church ; 
he was the rector of Petham, in the neighbourhood. He regretted to 
have to lay sucb a case before the jury, and even now he was instructed 
to state that if the defendant would make an apology for the injury 
which he had undoubtedly inflicted upon the plaintiff, he would be per- 
fectly satisfied, and he had no desire to ask for damages at the hands of 
the jury. As there seemed, however, no desire on the part of the defend- 
ant to accept this proposition, he bad no alternative but to lay before 
them the circumstances under which the plaintiff felt himself compelled 
to bring this action, in order to vindicate his character from the unjusti- 
fiable attack that had been made upon it by the defendant. The learned 
serjeant then proceeded to state that it appeared for some time previous 
to the month of March last there had been some ill feeling on the 
part of the defendant towards the plaintiff, and he said it would appear 
that he took advantage of some circumstances that occurred in the pa- 
rish of Petham about that period to gratify his resentment, and iaflict 
serious iujury upon the plaintiff. It appeared that it was one of the da- 
ties of the plaintiff, as medical officer of the union, to vaccinate the chil- 
dren of the poor peopie, and on the 16th of March be periormed that ope- 
ration upon the child of a poor person at Petham named Coucher. There 
was no doubt that the whole of this family was scrofulous, and it was not 
denied that the infant in question was scrofulous from its birth, and was 
still affected with that malady. The plaintiff, however, took every pre- 
caution ; he never entertained the least intention of making use of the 
vaccine matter from that child, and he was very much surprised, upon 
his going his usual rounds a few days afterwards to the villages of Chat- 
ham, Petham, and Waltham, for the purpose of vaccinating the children, 
that the whole of the neighbourhood was in a state of uproar, and that 
an impression had got abroad that he intended to make use of the vac- 
cine matter from the infected child. He deemed it prudent not to vacci- 
nate any children at Petham or Chatham, but at Waltham he did vacci- 
nate one child, but he said it would be shown that the operation was per- 
formed with perfectly healthy matter. On the 19th of Maroh the defend- 
ant published the libel which was the subject of the present action. It 
consisted of two letters, one of which was addressed to the board of guar- 
dians of the Bridge Union, and the other to the Poor Law Commissioners 
in London, and they both contained the same statement, which was to 
the effect that the plaintiff had vaccinated a child that had been afilicted 
with scrofula from its birth, and that he had afterwards used the vaccine 
matter from this child to a healthy child at Waltham. The defendant in 
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the letter stated that he was induced to act in the matter solely by a de- | 
sire to do his daty asa clergyman in protecting his poor neighbours | 
from such a proceeding, and expressed his opinion that a medical man | 


who could act in such a manner was unfit to be intrasted with the charge 


of the health and the lives of the poor, and that he ought to be dismissed | 


from his office. The learned serjeant, having read the libel, — 


to state that, upon the receipt of the communication, the Poor Law Com- 


LAW AND MUSIC. 
Westminster, August 2, before Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood. 
CHAPPELL V. SHEARD. 


Mr. Rolt and Mr. Chapman Barber appeared in support of a motion for 
an injunction to restrain the defendant, who is the publisher of the Musi- 
cal Bouquet, from publishing a song which was alleged to be a fraudu- 


missioners immediately instituted an inquiry, and the defendant was ap- | lent imitation of a song called “ Minnie,” published by the plaintiff. 


ed to, and called upon to prove the assertions he had made. He was, | 


owever, unable to do so, and, as he had pertinaciously refused to make | 
any apology, or to offer auy reparation to the plaintiff, he had no alter-| 
native but to institute the present proceeding. 

Mr. Firth, the clerk to the board of guardians, produced the letter | 
which they had received from the defendant. : : 

In answer to a question put by Mr. James, the witness said that the | 
defendant had been Vicar of Petham for twenty years. He was formerly 
a member of the board of guardians, and he had always taken very great 
interest, not only in the spiritual, but the temporal welfare of bis 
poorer parishioners. 

Mr. Garrett Bond, the plaintiff, was next examined. He stated that he 
had been five years employed as medical officer of this union, and he de- 
scribed the nature of his duties, He admitted that he was aware that 
the child in question and all the family were scrofuloas, but he said he 
had no intention of making any use of the vaccine matter from this 
child, and he said that, in point of fact, the operation never came to any- 
thing, and on the eighth day after, which was the proper period for the 
formation of the pustules, there was nothing but a slight redness. Upon 
finding the state of things at Petham, he thought it prudent, be said, not 
to vaccinate any of the children on the 16th of March, but at Waltham he 
did perform the operation upon one child, but he insisted that he did so 
with perfectly healthy matter. He said that he had had some altercation 
with the defendant upon several occasions on account of his interfering 
with his patients, and on the 5th of March he told him that he would 
not pay any attention to any messages he left at his surgery at Petham, 
as he had occasioned his having to ride a great many miles unnecessarily. 

Mr. James cross-examined the plaintiff at considerable length, and it 
appeared from the answers given by him that the altercation he referred 
to arose from the defendant complaining of his insisting that the pauper 
patients should go to his own residence, five miles off, when they wanted 
to see him, and remonstrated upon the hardship of poor people, some of 
whom had only half-a-crowa a-week being compelled to go such a dis- 
tance. He admitted that Mr. Hallett had upon some occasions inquired 
proper cases where wine and broth might be sent by him to the poor pa- 
tients. It alsoappeared that, with reference to the child Coucher, he 
had signed a certificate to the effect that the vaccination was a success- 
ful one, and he endeavoured to account for this by saying that it was a 
mistake ; but, although he was pressed by the learned judge, as well as 
by the counsel upon the point, he did not give any clear explanation of 
the nature of the mistake, or how he came to represent that the vaccina- 
tion was a successful one, when, according to his evidence, the operation 
had not been attended by any result. 

This closed the case for the plaintiff. 

Mr. James addressed the jury for the defendant in a most able and elo- | 
queut speech. He said that it appeared to him that there was much | 
more involvéd in this inquiry than the mere private rights of the parties, | 
and that the public were also deeply interested in it. He considered it 
was the good fortune of this country that there should be in every village 
a kind pastor who was ready to step in and protect the poor, not only 
from many other evils to which they were subjected, but also from the 
unkindness and want of attention of the parish doctor, and he was pre- 
pared to contend that no more had been done by the defendant on the 
—s occasion, and that he was perfectly justified in all the proceed- 
ngs that he had taken in this matter, aud that he had done no more 
than a Christian pastor ought to have done. It had been said that all 
the plaintiff required was an apology. If the defendant had felt that he | 
had done anything wrong he would have readily apologised, but, as he | 
felt that he had not, and that he had merely stepped forward to protect 
the poor people of his neighbourhood from the shameful treatment which, 
even according to the evidence of the plaintiff, they had been subjected, 
he could not apologize, and he would leave it to the jury to decide be- 
tween them. The jearned counsel then proceeded to comment upon the 








The facts, as they appeared upon the bill and the affidavits, were that 
there was an original song known in America as “ Lillie Dale,” and sung 
to an air which had become popular there. This air had been taken by Mr. 
Linley, who had adapted to it some new words, written by himself, and had 
added symphonies and accompaniment. Under this form the song had 
been sung by Madame Anna Thillon at Jullien’s concerts and had become 
very popular under the name of “ Minnie.” The plaintiff had bought 
the copyright and had published it with a portrait of Madame Thillon on 
the title-page, which title-page also described it as “sung by her at 
Jullien’s concerts,” and as “ written”? by Mr. Linley. The defendant 
had published a song the air of which was the same, the difference con- 
sisting in the ane and accompaniments and in the fact of a chorus 
being added, the words being the words of the original song, “ Lillie 
Dale.” This song was published in the Musical Bouguet as “ Minnie 
Dale,” and on the title-page was the same portrait of Madame Thillon, 
only reduced in size, with the addition of a flower vase near her; and 
the title-page stated that it was sung by her at Jullien’s concerts and 
composed by Mr. Thompson, who was the original author of the American 
song. It was contended on behalf of the plaintiff that this was an at- 
tempt by the defendant to palm off upon the public a spurious article, io 
lieu of the song which had become popular, and which belonged to the 
plaintiff; that it was untrue to state that the defendant’s song was sung 
by Madame Thillon at Jullien’s concerts, and if the object was simply to 
publish the original American song, which the defendant might have a 
right to do, why should they have changed its name from “ Lillie ’’ to 
“ Minnie?” 

Mr. Daniel and Mr. W. D. Lewis, for the defendant, contended that he 
had done nothing that he had not a perfect right todo. He had taken 
sufficient means to distinguish his song from the plaintiff's, so that the 
public would never be misled into buying the one when they wanted 
the other. His title-page was headed, “ Musical Bouquet,’ and the song 
was stated to be composed by Mr. Thompson. All that had become po- 
pular was the air, as sung by Madame Thillon, and nine-tenths of the 
public did not care about the words. Moreover, the plaintiff himself 
had deceived the public by publishing the song ‘‘ Minnie,” as ‘ written’’ 
by Mr. Linley, “ written” in its musical sense meaning “ composed,” and 
the song having, in fact, been composed long ago by Mr. Thompson. 
Mr. Linley’s name also appeared at the commencement of the symphony, 
thus leading to the impression that the whole of the music had been 
composed by him, which was untrue. The plaintiff therefore had no 
right to come into court and ask for the interference of the Court in this 
summary manner. They further contended that the plaintiff had not 
been sufficiently prompt ip his application to the Court, and, as the sole 
object of the plaintiff was to advertise his song, and as that had been 
done, the matter ought to rest. 

The Vice-Chancellor said he was not satisfied with the present affida- 
vits of the plaintiff attempting to account for the delay which had taken 
place ; but, if that was corrected by an affidavit which was satisfactory, | 
he should grant the injunction. He paid no attention to the fact that | 
the defendant had put a portrait upon his title-page ; it was so common 
now-a-days to put upon the title-page of songs those extraordinary ob- 
jects that were called portraits that he thought the public would not be 
taken in by that. But there were four things by means of which a song 
which had attained popularity was distinguished— its name, the person 
by whom it was sung, the name of the composer, and that of the publisher. 
The defendant had not touched the two latter points, but he had taken 
the name of “ Minnie,” which the plaintiff had appropriated ; and had 
also said on his title-page that his song was sung by Madame Thillon, 
whieh he elearly had no right to do whatever. He could not shut his 
eyes to the fact that that was done with a purpose. The defendant 
charged the plaintiff with unfairness in saying that his song was by Mr. 
Linley, wishing to lead the public to suppose that not ouly the words 
but the air was by him; but his Honour thought there was no grouad 






facts, and said it was admitted that the operation had first been perform- | for that. It was not stated that Mr. Linley had “ composed ”’ the song, 
ed upon the diseased child on the 8th of March, and on the 16th, eight and Mr. Linley was the writer of the words, and the arrangement of the 
days afterwards, which was the usual period for the formation of tne vae- | Symphonies and accompaniments was really by him. Moreover, there 
cine matter, the plaintiff again came to the village with the intention of | Wa5 20 means, when a song was entered at Stationers’-hall, of disclaiming 























































































performing the operation upon other children. It was admitted that the 
whole neighbourhood was in an uproar, and the motbers of the children 
were naturally alarmed and indignant, and the plaintiff, according to his 
own admission, did not consider it prudent, from the state of feeling of 
tke parish, to perform the operation upon any of the children at Petham, 
but it appeared that he went on to the neighbouring village of Waltham, 
and did there perform the operation upon one child, using, as he as- 
serted, healthy matter. He would not go so far as to assert that this 
was not a true statement on the part of the plaintiff, although the jury 
might probably have their own opinion upon the matter. It was not ne- 
cessary, however, on the part of the defendant, to prove that the occur- 
rence took place as represented ; all that was required was to show that 
there was reasonable ground for him to believe that it had taken place, 
and that when the defendant wrote the letter to the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners he did so bond fide, and was not actuated by any malicious inten- 
tion. He submitted that the evidence abundantly made out that 
there had been great misconduct in the treatment of the poor people, and 
that the defendant had only done his duty in making such an important 
= known in the only quarter where by law redress could be ob- 

ned, 

At this stage of the case, the trial was adjourned to the following morn- 
ing, when it was resumed. 

r. Hammond, the registrar of the Chatham district, produced the cer- 
tificate referred to by the learned counsel, which represented that the 
vaccination of Coucher’s child was a successful one, and said that he re- 
ceived it in the ordinary course of business, but he could not say whether 
from the hand of the plaintiff or not, and he made an entry in his books 
in accordance with it. 


any part ; it must be entered as a whole. Moreover, everybody knew 
the difference between writing and composing’, and there was, in fact, no 
deception in having thus described it. 





THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The annual exhibition of the Royal Agricuitural Society, held this 
year at Carlisle, seems to have rivalled its predecessors in interest and 
usefulness. 

The cattle-show was supplied with an unprecedented display of horses | 
from Scotland and the North of England, a very fine array of short-horns, 
and sheep which made up in quality what they lacked in numbers. The 
first prize for the best bull was obtained by “ Windsor,” the property of 
Mr. Booth, of Warlaby, Yorkshire; Lord Feversham’s ‘“ Gloucester ” 
taking the second place. The best heifer was Mr. Charies Towneley’s, of 
Towneley Park, “ Roan Duchess the Second.” Lord Berwick obtained 
the first prize for ‘ Attingham.” the best Hereford bull. Mr. James 
Quartly, of South Molton, carried off the first prize for the best Devon 
bull with “ Napoleon,” and the second prize with “ The Duke of Welling- 
ton.” Mr. George Turner, of Barton, near Exeter, obtained the first 
prize for the best cow, ‘‘ Hawthorn.” Mr. James Stewart, of Strathaven, 
Lanark, obtained the first prize for the best Ayrshire bull. In horses, 
Mr. Robert Spencer, of Daventry, Mr. Holland, of Dumbleton, and Mr. 
Charles Philips, of Cracop, near Brampton, Cumberland, were the for- 
tunate competitors. In sheep, Mr. Sanday, of Holme Pierre-point, near 
Nottingham, Mr. Ryder, of Hove, Mr. Lean, of Northleach, and Mr. 
Hugh Shield, of Allendale, carried off first prizes. : 





The Rev. Mr. Hallett, the defendant was next examined—He said that 
he knew the plaintiff as a medical officer of the district, but he declared 
that he had never entertained the slightest ill feeling towards him, and he 
was only induced to act in this matter in consequence of the information 


said that on the 16th of March he was in the village of Petham, when a 
woman named Emery came up to him, and asked him if she was com- 
pelled to have her child vaccinated from a bad subject, and he told her 
certainly not. She then told him that she had gone to Mr. Bond’s surgery 
with her child to have it vaccinated, and that Mrs. Coucher came in with 


her child, and said that Mr. Bond had told her to bring it in order that | 


vaccine matter might be taken from it ; and she said that she had brought 
her child away upon hearing this, as she did not like to have it vaccin- 
ated from such a bad subject. Two other women made a similar state- 
ment to him, and shortly afterwards Mrs. Coucher came to him and told 
him that Mr. Bond had directed her to bring the child, that he might take 
vaccine matter from it. Mrs. Coucher subsequently told him that the 
laintiff had taken matter from the child, and under these circumstances 
e felt it his duty to communicate with the board of guardians and the 
Poor Law Commissioners, in order to prevent the poor people from run- 
ning such risks. 
Cross-examined.—He acted solely from the information he received from 
these women, and his object undoubtedly was to get the plaintiff dismiss- 


ed from his appointment. He had no communication whatever with the | 
— nor did he ask him for any explanation before he wrote the | engine, 
et 


ters. 
The women referred to by the defendant were also examined, and they 


But the implement trials and show caused the great professional in- 
terest. 


“The performance of the portable engine of Messrs. Tuxford and Son, 
| 


of Boston, upset all previous calculations as to what could be done by 


| such pieces of machinery, running with great exactitude and precision 
that was given to him by poor women who were his parishioners. He | no io than three Ys 4 6 / 


hours and forty-seven minutes with one cwt. of coal ; 
| exemplifying the extraordinary fact of the performance of one-horse 
| power per hour, with barely exceeding 3jlb. of coal. 
| Mr. Boydell’s ‘steam horse,’ or ‘ traction engine,’ was put upon the 
| brake in order to test its power. At a pressure of 53lb. the dynamometer 
showed that the engine had a power of 14} horses, much more than was 
generally expected. The patentee does not claim any new discovery in 
the machinery which propels the machine. In that respect it is only an 
| adaptation of the ordinary locomotive power. The invention is the short 
| rails to the wheels, which give them the power to construct, as it were, 
| their own road as they run. This principle has been likewise adapted to 
| the ordinary cart-wheels, and, indeed, all vehicles can be made upon the 
| Same plan. 
“A singular experiment was tried with the steam-horse, with rather an 
| unexpected result. The inventor claims for it the power of dragging 
after it between seventy and eighty tons. It was suggested that sinew 
| and muscle should exert their strength against the iron joints of the en- 
| gine. Accordingly, the steam was soon got up in the boiler of the pon- 
derous machine, and when at a pressure of 40ib., or 12-horse power, it 
was set in motion. A strong cable had been previously attached to the 
thirty men having hold at the other end. - The ‘steam-horse’ 
| was galloping off at the speed above indicated, when, with a strong pull 




































and a pull altogether, the thirty men succeeded in arresting its progress. 
, to their own infinite delight and the intense amusement of all the spec- 
er “¥7 the ney yore —— the united strength of the 
’ } i | Men (and it was put forth in right earnest) to be equal to six horses’ 
jeant Shee made a forcible reply upon the whole case, contending that power, it would Soones that the other six were eed by the machine 
the defendant was not justified in the course he had taken, and that be- in acquiring a motion. Besides tramping about, dragging weights, break- 
fore he wrote a letter of such a character, which was calculated to utter- ing cables, and pulling up stakes driven to a great depth into the ground, 
ly ruin and destroy the plaintiff, he ought to have taken some steps to the steam-horse has been made to do duty as a stationary engine ; which 
ascertain whether there was apy foundation for making so serious an ac- | it did with admirable precision and effect, going to the places where it 
cusation against him. t 1 , | Was wanted, and driving with great accuracy the various machines which 
The learned Judge having summed up. the Jury, after deliberating | required its attentions. 
a short time in the box, said they should like to be informed how the “A very valuable machine for making bricks is exhibited by Messrs, 
laintiff was remunerated for his services. ’ | Porter, Hinde, and Porter, of Carlisle. It wnderweot several trials with 
Mr. Justice Wightman said he did not see that this had anything todo varied success, owing, it was stated, to the difference in the composition 
with the case, but he supposed there was no objection to the inquiry be- of the clay used. It professes to turn out ten thousand perfect bricks in 
a answered. — i ' the course of an hour. At the first trial it did not come up to the 
_——— said he received 103. per annum for every adult patient, | mark, either from the screws not being at the proper pitch, or from some 
and half-a-crown per annum for attending upon the old and infirm. | mistake in the consistency and quality of the clay. Subsequently, how- 
The Jury then retired, and after being absent about a quarter of an, ever, when these defects had heen attended to, and the machine put in- 
hour, they gave a verdict for the plaintiff—Damages, £50. | to working order, it threw off no fewer than eighteen thousand well-formed 


confirmed his statement as to what occurred, and as to the representations 
made by them to him upon the subject. 
Mr. Locke having summoned up the case for the defendant, Mr. Ser- 


bricks within the hour. Its performances excited a great deal of in- 
terest.” 

Among the assiduous attendants at the implenient trials were the 
Prussian Baron von Usedom, Lord de Grey, the Earl of Burlington, Lord 
Dillon, Mr. Canon Harcourt, and Sir William Milner. Among those who 
attended the show-yard on Wednesday were the Earl of Lonsdale, Sir 
James Grabam, Lord Wharncliffe, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Ber- 
nirs, Lord Bessborough, the Marquis of Downshire, the Hon. C. Howard, 
M. P., Sir G. Musgrave, Sir H. Vane, and Mr. Philip H. Howard. 

Mr. Miles, M. P., the President of the Society, occupied the chair at 
the usual dinner. The gathering bas been quite satisfactory and suc- 
cessful. rhage 

Kenstnoton GARDENS [NX THE OLDEN Time.—The beauty and salabrity 
of Kensington, its combination (so to speak) of the elegancies of town 
and country, and the multitude of its associations with courts, wits, and 
literature, have long rendered it such a favourite with lovers of books, 
that the want of some account of it, not altogether alien to its character, 
has constantly surprised them. 

The place is not only free trom everything repulsive to the considera- 
tion (unless it be one hidden spot, which the new improvements will do 
away), but attention is fairly invited throughout. The way to it is the 
pleasantest out of town ; you may walk in high-road, or on grass, as you 
please; the fresh air salutes you froma heathy soil; and there is not a step 
of the way, from its commencement at Kensington Gore, to its termina- 
tion beyond Holland House, in which you are not greeted with the face 
of some pleasant memory. 

Here, to “ minds’ eyes”’ conversant with local biography, stands a 
beauty, looking out of a window ; there a wit, talking with other wits 
at a garden-gate ; there, a poet on the green sward, glad to get out of 
the London smoke, and find himself among trees. 

Here come De Veres of the times of old ; Hollands and Davenants, of 
the Stuart and Cromwell times ; Evelyn peering about him soberly, and 
Samuel Pepys in a bustle. Here advance Prior, Swift, Arbuthnot, Gay, 
Sir Isaac Newton; Steele from visiting Addison, Walpole from visiting 
the Foxes, Johnson from a dinner with Elphinstone, Junius from a com- 
munication with Wilkes. 

Here, in his carriage, is King William the Third, going from the Palace 
to open Parliament ; Queen Anne, for the same purpose ; George the 
First, George the Second (we shall bave the pleasure of looking at all 
these personages a little more closely); and there, from out of Kensing- 
ton Gardens, comes bursting, as if the whole recorded polite world were 
in flower at one and the same period, all the fashion of the gayest times 
of those sovereigns, blooming with chintzes, full-blown with hoop-petti- 
coats, towering with top-knots and toupees. 

Here comes *‘ Lady Mary,” guizzing everybody, and Lady Suffolk, 
looking discreet ; there the lovely Beilendens and Lepels; there Miss 
Howe, laughing with Nanty Lowther (who made her very grave after- 
wards) ; there Chesterfield, Hanbury Williams, Lord Hervey ; Miss 
Chudleigh, not over-clothed ; tue Miss Gunnings, drawing crowds of 
admirers ; and here he is George Selwyn interchanging wit with my 
Lady Townshend, the ‘“‘ Lady Bellaston ” (so, at least, it has been said) 
of “ Tom Jones.” 

Who is to know of all this company, and not be willing to meet it? 
To meet it, therefore, we propose, both out of doors and in-doors, not 
omitting other persons who are worth half the rest—Mrs. Inchbald for 
one. Mrs. Inchbald shal! close the last generation for us, and Coleridge 
shall bring us down to our own time.—Leigh Hunt’s Recollections of 
Kensington. 
GeorGeE II., H1s QUEEN, AND HIS MinisTeR.—There is a curious reference 
ina lampoon of the time, to Caroline’s habit of working with ber husband, 
and her not being able to walk so fast, which, as it bas a relation to the 
gardens before us, shall here be repeated. Swift, who was in opposition 
to the Court, thought it very good; and it is not unamusing. “The 
great river Euphrates’ is the poor Serpentine, Caroline’s creation out of 
ponds ; and the king’s repetitions of his words. “‘ Who be ye, who be ye? 
&c,”’ looks like the origin of a personal peculiarity of his grandson, 
George the Third. The jeu-d’esprit is headed : “‘ Supposed to be writtea 
on account of three gentleman being seen in Kensington Gardens by the 
King and Queen while they were walking.”’ It was thought to be the pro- 
duction of Pulteney or Chesterfield, Walpole’s opponents ; and two of the 
gentlemen were probably themselves, the third being Wyndham or Bo- 
lingbroke, also his opponents, 

“ Now it came to pass in the days of Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, 
in the eighth month, in the sixih year of the King, in the begiuniag of hay- 
harvest, that the King and Queea walked arm-in-arm in the gardens which 
they had planted on the banks of the river, the great river Euphrates ; 
and behold, there appeared on a sudden three mea, sons of the giants : then 
Nebuchadnezzar, the King, lifted up his voice and cried ; “ Oh, men of war, 
who be ye, who be ye? and is it peace?’ But they answered him not. 
Then spake he, and said; “ There is treachery, oh my Queen, there is 
treachery ; and he turaed his face and fled. Now when the Queen had 
seen what had befallen my Lord the King, she girt up her loins and fled 
also, crying, ‘Oh, my God!’ So the King and the Queen ran together ; 





| but the King outran her mightily ; for he ran very swiltly, neither turned 


he to the right hand nor to the left, for be was sore afraid where no fear 
was, and fled when no man pursued.” 

The amouat of the fact, we suppose, was, that the King and Queen 
saw the three mortal enemies of their minister coming, one day, up the 
walk; and the King, in his impatience, not chosing to wait their saluta- 
tions as they passed him, turned about: for Walpole at that time (it was 
ia the year 1738), wasin one of his most trying situations, and, not long 
afterwards, resigned.—Jbid. 

Le Draste A Paris.—The Parisians have taken to a new amusement. 
We learn from our contemporary, the 4¢/as, that “ the forgotten doctrines 
of the school of Alexandria, especially the pursuit after forbidden know- 
ledge and communication with the Powers of Darkness, have, for the last 
two years, been objects of study among the doctors and savans of Paris. 
Results have been obtained, which have caused indescribable terror.” It 
seems too, that the Archbishop of Paris, who, in order to frighten people 
into religion, lent himself to these researches, has managed to frighten 
himself in the most remarkable manner, and cannot sleep without one 
chaplain under the bed, and another on the mat outside the door, besides 
holy water ia all the jugs, washhand basins, and caraffes. These experi- 
ments go on, “ not in the garret of the deluded alchemist, but in the gor- 
geous salons of the aristocracy.” 

The séance diabolique must be a refreshing change from the humdrum 
of an ordinary ball or party. Fashionable invitation cards, we under- 
stand, bave in the corner, instead of “ Quadrilles,” the word “ Diables.”’ 
The drawing-room tables are no longer covered with Books of Beauty 
and Scenery of the Rhine, but with little square mediwval works on 
Magic, tastefully bound in flame-coloured silk, or in green scales. The 
pretty girl to whom you have been introduced, asks you whether you 
have seen the lovely likeness of Demogorgon, and is enchanted with the 
infernal verses you have written in Mrs. Spiritrap’s Album, and a late 
arrival apologises, and hopes he has not kept the Incantation waiting. 
Elixirs and witch-potions are handed round by the servants, instead of 
lemonade and negus, and your hestess, in lieu of asking you to take a 
hand at whist, begs you to hold a Hand of Glory. The music of Der 
Freischiitz has come up again, with that of Robert le Diable, to the ex- 
clusion of Italian languishment and spasm, and you are desired to prevail 
upon your wife to oblige the party with that delightful “ Screech du De- 
mon,” or you are told that you really must take part ia “ Blow, sulphur, 
gales, and on your wing, our long expected Old ’Un bring. ? The domes- 
tic servants, who are always nuisances, are the greatest trouble to people 
who give this kind of thing, as they object to the bore of fetching in bats’ 
eyes and owls’ ears, and babies’ fingers and tigers’ chaudrons, and the 
other things wanted for the evening’s amusements, besides getting so 
stupidly frightened as to be always kaockiag down the skeletons and ma- 
gic mirrors, and spilling the witch-broth up the stairs. A boy in buttons 
actually gave warning, lately, sooner than allow himself to be punctured 
in the arm, though there were no more “ baboon’s blood” in the house, 
all through his own carelessness. But scieace has always had to contend 
with vulgar prejudice. 

We hardly think, despite the story about “ results,” “ indescribable 
terror,” and the’ scared Archbisbop, that much has been done beyond 
making some unpleasant smells, and spoiling some expensive carpets, but 
we have instructed a correspondent to report, should any further success 
be obtained. The aristocracy of the sa/ons of Paris coatrived, towards 
the end of the last century, to raise a fiead they could never lay again, 
but their posterity is luckily made of other stuff. Meantime, Louis Na- 
poleon seems a greater conjuror than all of them, for while they only 
give ranaway knocks at the door of the Prince of the Air, the Emperor, 
by a — tax on his ingenuity and his subjects, at once raises the Wind. 
—Punceh. 

Tatar Beavties.—Madame Hommaire de Hell gives the following ac- 
count of the daughters of a Tatar princess, Adel Bey, who still lives in 








the neighbourhood of Baktcheserai :—‘ Imagine, reader, the most exqui- 
site sultanas of whom poetry and painting have ever tried to convey an. 
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| 
idea, and still your conception will fall far short of the enchanting models 
Ihad then before me. There were three of them, all equally beautiful 
and graceful. Two were clad in tunics of crimson brocade, adorned in 
front with broad gold-lace ; the tunics were open, and disclosed beneath 
them cashmere robes, with very tight sleeves terminating 1D gold fringes, 
The youngest wore a tunic of azure blue brocade, with silver ornaments : 
this was the only difference between her dress and that of her sisters. All 
three had magnificent black hair escaping in countless tresses from a fez 
of silver filigre, set like a diadem over their ivory foreheads ; they wore 
old embroidered slippers, and wide trousers drawn close at the ankle, 
Thad never bebeld +kins so dazzlingly fair, eyelashes 80 long, or so deli- | 
cate a bloom of youth. The calm repose that sat on the countenances of | 
these lovely creatures had never been disturbed by any profane glance. 
No lock but their mother’s had ever told them they were beautiful : and 
this thought gave them an inexpressible charm in my eyes. It is not in 
our Europe, where women, exposed to the gaze of crowds, 80 soon addict 
themselves to coquetry, that the imagination could conceive such a type 
of beauty. The features of our young girls are too soon altered by the 
vivacity of their impressions, to allow the eye of the artist to discover in 
them that divine charm of purity and ignorance with which I was so 
struck in beholding my Tatar princesses. After embracing me, they re- 
tired to the end of the room, where they remained standing in those grace- 
ful Oriental attitudes which no woman in Europe could imitate. A do- 
zen attendants, muffled in white muslin, were gathered round the door, 
gazing with respectful curiosity. Their profiles, shown in relief on a dark 
ground, added to the picturesque character of the scene.”— Travels in 
the Crimea, by H. D. Seymour, M.P. 





A Precious New Stone ; “Tue Rusasse.”—A new precious stone has 
just been introduced to the world by M. Braby, the Paris jeweller, which 
is exciting mach interest, both amongst men of science and the members 
of the geutle craft of lapidaries and gem engravers. The rubasse is a 
hard stone, and far exceeds in brilliancy both the amethyst and topaz, 
both of which in many respects it resembles. It isa species of quartz, 
just discovered in Brazil, admitting of a bigher polish than the emerald, 
and hard enough to resist the file. Like the topaz, it requires additional 
value by being submitted to the action of fire, and the most beautiful 
colour is thus produced with the most rare and brilliant internal crysta- 
lization, which gives the rubasse one advantage over every other stone ; 
as no art can imitate this play of light within, which is called the “givré” 
by French jewellers and highly prized by them. The colour of the stone 
then becomes cf a soft liquid currant red, something between the garnet 
and ruby, and most becoming to the complexion. The Duke of Bruns- 
wick is, we understand, the purchaser of the largest rubasse yet cut by 
M. Braby. It is destined for the mounting of an ivory cane. The “givré” 
in this stone is perfectly wonderful, seeming to reflect rays of sunlight 
from every point of the compass. M. Braby is sole possessor of the mine 
whence the rubasse is dug, and deserves much credit for the talent and 
perseverance with which he has discovered its great beauty and merit. 
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PROBLEM No. 347, sy H. G. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in five moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 346. 


White. Black. 
1. Q to Q BS. P tks Q. 
. Kt P tks P. K checks (best) 
K to Kt (best). 


R (from KF) toQ R. 


| 
2 | 
3. Rtks R. | 
4 | Anything. 
5. R checkmates, | 7 al 





ALL THAT THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION HAS DONE.—The Bishop of 
Amiens preached in a twaddling tone about “ railways, cotton factories, 
and the great disorder and confusion in which the affairs ,of Europe 
seemed to be proceeding—to which those of France offer a striking con- 
trast by the prosperity which reigns throughout this favoured land, owing 
to the acceptance of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception—and this 
reminded him that the country was anciently called Gaul by the Romans 
and that the Immaculate Conception rendered the French soldiers in- 
er at Sebastopol, all owing to the dogma,” &c.—Letter from Eaux 

onnes. ied eB 


Aw Artistic Dopce.—Sir John Paul, who is now oscillating between 


the Bankruptcy and the Criminal Court, is a very respectable amateur 
artist. In the days when he managed to combine the sweets of rapine 
with the odour of sanctity, he sent one of his performances to the exhibi- 
tion at Burlington House. When the bank stopped ‘payment, and the 
firm made an acquaintance with the police magistrate, a sharp picture- 
dealer, who visited the exhibition, saw the picture, and justly thought 
tbat the work of so celebrated a man would possess an extrinsic value 
beyond the merits of the performance as a work of art. He accordingly 
bought it, and now the painting is exhibited in a shop of one of our 
crowded metropolitan thoroughfares, with a label setting forth that the 
picture is the work of Sir J— D— P—, having been sent by that honour- 
able baronet to the exhibition in aid of the Patriotic Fund. This attractsa 
crowd of admirers around the picture-dealer’s window. He asks a price 
which, would not, we think, be given for a painting by any honest banker. 





A LapiEs’ QuARREL.—A party wall divides the house i 
Andover, Harley-street, and Miss J. A. Robertson, Wigmore Manag The 
Viscountess applied to the Vice-Chancellor for an injunction to restrain 
her neighbour trom permitting two windows to be opened, which inter- 
fered with her retirement, complaining also of a meat-box overhanging 
the out-offices. The litigants had been negotiating and corresponding in 
the most unaimable temper, and at last had recourse to the law. The ri- 
diculous case, after occupying rr | @ whole day, was settled by the 
granting an injunction as to one of the windows. 





Otp AssemsLy RuLes.—In a contemporary devoted to antiquarian 
curiosities we find a copy of a document which reads thus :—* Rules to 
be observed in the Ladies’ Assembly in Derby: 1. No attorney’s clerk 
shall be admitted. 2. No shopkeeper, or any of his or her family, shall be 
admitted, except Mr. Franceys. 3. No lady shall be allowed to dance 
in a long white apron, 4. Ail young ladies in mantuas shall pay 2s. 6d. 
5. No miss in a coat shall dance without leave of the lady of the assembly, 


6. Whoever shall transgress any of these rules shall be turned out of the 
aseembly room.” 


Decrar Cormace.—Some difficulties have arisea in the process of con- 
stituting the Commission on Decimal Coinage, and one of the members 
originally proposed (Mr. Norman) has retired. His place in the list has 
been filled up by Lord Overstone. The task is therefore in the hands of 
Lords Moateagie and Overstone and Mr. Hubbard, late Governor of the 
Bank of England. Instructions for their guidance are in course of pre- 
paration, and will shortly be published. 





_ Scorrisn Epvcation Bi.i.—The Scottish Education Bill bas been re- 
jected in the House of Lords ; and, it we understand the Lord Advocate, 
Government is disposed to accept this defeat as final. He stated in Par- 


liament lately that Ministers have no intention to introduce another 
measure. 
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FEVER AND AGUE IN T UTSKIRTS,—Read the testimony of 
Hon. RB. Cotemam of the Astor Ra Ch 4a. of DESHLER’S FEVER AND 


AGUE PILLS. 
Astor House, Duc. 15, 1854. 
Cuas. D. Desurer, Esq.—Dear Sir : I will not claim the $500 you agreed to give me if 
your medicine did netcure me, being sufficiently remunerated by a perfect recovery. I was 
troubled for several mouths with jaundice, bilious fever, cnd fever and ague. Your Pills per- 
tormed a perfect cure by their use through @ single course. They were recommended to me by 
a Srent, to whor I fee) great y obliged. I shall recommend them with perfect confidence in 
all cases of a similar character.—Truly yours, 
- R. B. COLEMAN. 


Read also what Physctans say : 
We have used Desher’s Pills, in hundreds ot cases of fever and ague, and have never known 6 
with them. 
M. A. NEWELL, M.D., Allentewn, N. J. 
A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 
Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 

From the professional character aod reputation of Dra. Newell, above named, and the esteem 

which these gentlemen, with Mr. Deshler, are heldin this State, I take pleasure in stating 
that any representations made by them are worthy of public confider ce. 
New Brunswick, N.J., Jan. 24, 1854. HEO. FRELINGHU YSEN. 
Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street; C. V, CLICKENER & CO., No. 81 
Bar-lay street; ©. H. RING, corner Jobn street and Broadway; F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 
House and corner Canal street and Broadway ; and F.C. WELLS & CO., No, 115 Franklin 
street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & CO , and DYOTT &S8ONS, Philadelphia, Penn, 
A. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga.; WKIGHT & CO., N. Orleans and E. N. SLO- 
CUM, Cineinnati,O. Also atthe Wholesale and Retail Depot, by C. D. DESHLER, No. 341 
Broadway, N.Y. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS. 


FRENCH INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 


PEUGNET HAVING CLOSED HIS BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, IN 
. which I have been a Professor for the last three years, I beg to inform my friends and 
the public that I shall reopen an institute of a similar character on the 12th of September next, 
in the large house. No. 48 East Twenty-fourth Street, between Fourth and Lexington avenues. 
Prospectuses containing tull particulars, references and a letter from H. Pengnet, to be had by 
ELIE CHARLIER. 








addressing as above. 





RS. GIBSON will Re-open her Day and Boarding School for 
Young Ladies, at No. 38 Union Square, 4th Avenue, on Thursday, Sept. 13th. 





[ S$TITUTION FOR YOUNG LADIES on Brooklyn Heights, No. 

106 Pieriepont St., cor. of Clinton. ~ALFRED GRKEENLEAF, A.M., Priveipal.—-The 
next Annual Se sion in this School commences on MONDAY, September 10, in charge of the 
same excellent corps of teachers as during the past year. Every desirable facility is here far- 
nish ed for acquiring a thorough and accomplished education: and no effort or expense will be 
sper ed in pooming a continuance of the generous patronage hitherto enjoyed. For Circulars, &c., 
apply as above. 





RS. MEARS’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOK 
Young Ladies (32 and 30 West 15th street, below Fifth avenue) re-opens on Thursday, 
Copoemsbor 6th. 

rs. Meare will be at home to receive parents and guardians who wish to confer with her, 
trom Monday, Sept. mber 3d. 











HE EMINENT FRENCH up 
ported by a FULL COMPANY of FIRST-RATE AKTISTS from Paris will make her first 
appearance on THIRD of SEPTEMBER, atthe METROPOLITAN THEATRE, New York.— 
Geueral Office, No. 49 Wall Steeet, 2nd Floor, Room No. 28. 





ost Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE, via Southampton and Havre, @ U. 8. 
M. Steamer UNION, will ciose at this office on SATURDAY, the 25th day of Angust, at 
10% o'clock, A. M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 





EACHES, TOMATOES, or any other Fruit, may be preserved 

in a perfectly frerh state for years, withouy Sugar or other preservative property. by the 

use of Ludtow’s Patent Seid healing Can. This is the only positively self- 

sealing Can made, as #ll others require Wax, Solder, or Cement, They are acknowledged by 

all who see them, the Neatest, Safest, and Most Convenient Can in use. Fall directions for Put- 
ting-up Fruits, Vegetables, &c., will accompany the Cans. For Sale Wholesale and Retail by 
TAYLOK & HODGETTS, No. 60 Beekman Street, cor. of Gold. 


AMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS desiring Oil that will burn ali night 
in ordinary metal or solar lamps, without trimming, and that will net gum on machinery, 
are desired to give my Oils only one trial. To be had in 1, 3, or 5 Gallon Cans, $1 50 and $1 10. 
Orders per mail will be sent as direct 
MATTHEW VANDERHOOF, 26 and 28 Frankfort st., 
Manufacturer of Sperm, Whale and Lard Oil. 








O NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A Retired Cle man, restored 
to health in a few days, after many years of great nervous suffering, is anxious to make known 
the means of cure. Will send free the prescription used. Direct the Rev. JOHN M. DAGNALL, 


No. 59 Fulton-street, Brooklyn, N. Y 
E*TR4 CHOICE OLD PORT WINE.—Bottled in Oporto in 1848. 
Two grades. Rich and Dry. An articlerarely met within this country. In original 
cases $12 00.—Also, STILTON and CHEDDER CHEESE, arrived @ Nashville. 
On Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
7 William Street, New York. 
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Is now a ‘‘ Household Word’ in the United States. 


ROBERT LOGAN &CO., 
No. 51 Dey Street, New York. 





THE GREAT 
PIANO, MELODEON A‘ND MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT 


Of HORACE WATERS, No. 333 Broadway, New York. 
HE LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF PIANOS, MELODEONS, MUSICAL INSTRU- 
ments and Musical Merchancise of all kinds in the United States. Pianos from Ten differ- 
ent man ufactories, comprising those of every variety of style, from the plain, neat and substan- 
tial 6 1 2 octaves in walnut or rosewood cases, from $150 to $200, to those of most elegant finish 
up to one thousend dollars. No house in the Union can compete with the above in the number, 
variety and celebri'y of its instruments, nor in the extremely low prices at which they are sold. 

HORACE WATERS’ Modern Improved Pianos, with or without Iron Frames, possessing in 
their improvements of over strirg« and of action, a length of rcale, power and compass of tone 
equal to the Grand Piano united with the beauty and durability of structure of the Square Piano. 
They are justly pronounced by the Press and by the fi:st musical masters to be equal to those of 
any otber manufacturer. They are built of the best and most thoroughly seasoned material and 
are guaranteed to stand the action of every climate. This House bas the Sole Agency of T. 
GILBERT & CO.’S celebrated Premium Pianos, with or without the £olian. HALLETT & 
bd MSTON, WOODWARD & BROWN’S, and JACOB CHICKERINGS, and other Boston 

1anos. 

Each instroment guaranteed to give satisfaction or purchase money returned. 

Second Hand Piavosof all qualities at great bargains constantly in store, prices from $20 to $140. 

SOLE AGENVY OF §. D. & W. H. SMITH’S Melodeons (tuned the equal temperament), 
to which was recently avarded the First Premium at the National Fair, Washington, D. U. 
Prices from $45 to $150. Double bank Melodeons, $200 

HORACE WATERS’S Melodeons. A superior instrument in tone, touch and durability of 
make. (Ti ned equalthe t mperament.) Melodeons of a!) the styles and makes. 

MARTIN’S Guitars, Brown's Harps, Flutinas, Violins, and musieal instruments of all kinds. 
A large discount to schools, churches and clergymen. The trade supplied on the most liberal 
terms. 

MUSIC.—One cf the largest and best selected catalogues of mus'c now published, comprising 
many of the choice and most popular airs of the day ; among them are found the universally po- 
pular productions of Thomas Baker. 

Music sent by mail to all parts of the country, post paid. 


Particular and personal attention 
pa‘d to all orders received by mail. 


Satisfaction guaranteed in every instance. 


ELIGIBLE INVESTMENT. 
TO AGRICULTURISTS AND SPORTSMEN. 

O BE SOLD OR LEASED—THE ‘‘PARK FARM,” CONTAINING BETWEEN 250 
and 300 Acres of hich Arable, Meadow, Pasture Land, and Orcharding of about .000 
CHOICE APPLE TREES, averaging 12 years old, and in fine bearing ; with elegant Groves in- 
tersperred throvghout the estate. It is the most Erglish like and beautiful property between 
Sandwich and Quebec and is situate close to the RIVER DETROIT, about 14, mile below 
Winesor, where the Western Terminus (er Depot) of the Great Western Railway is. The coun- 
try abounds with GAME, such as Deer, Wild Turkey, Partridge, Quail, Wild Duck of all sorts, 
Woodcock and Snipe ; and the Sportsman can reach some of the finest GROUSE SHOOTING 
Lands of the United States within 6 hours. Grouse are occasionally found on the property itself. 
To a private gentleman, or agriculturist, or breeder of Stock, the ‘* Park Farm’’ offers peculiar 
advantages ; to the speculator it would turn out to be very profitable. because it could be laid 
out and sold in LOTS FOR VILLAS, with such proportion of land to each as may be deemed 
recessury, every field upon it teing, as it were, a pleasure ground, and park-like in appearance. 
The House and Farm Buildings, «the lsiter of which are not in very good repair), are situated 
about the centre of the property. Price, £6,000, cash down ; or £6,500, half down and the other 
balf to remain on mortgage, at 6 ® cent., for any reasonable length of time to suit a purchaser. 
If Leased, the Te:m will not be less or more than 7 years, and the rent will be £125, or €500 00. 

It has cost the Proprietor full £9000 currency, or $36,000. 

ALSO TO BE SOLD, a Large and Valuable FRONTAGE on the RIVER DETROIT, con- 
taining more than ONE THOUSAND FEET, and on the best part of the whole River for Dock- 
age, Wharfage, and commercial purposes. It is 144 mile below Windsor, and immediately oppo- 
site to Springwells, in Michigan, where the Te:minus of the Southern Railroad is expected to be 
fixed. Terms of payment will be easy. 

By the Statute Laws of Canada, Foreigners can now own, buy, sell, part with (by will or 
otherwise) Real Estate there just as British subjects can. 

Apply to Col. JOHN PRINCE, The Park Farm, near Sandwich, C. W. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & Co., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 








NEEDLES, FISH-HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 
Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the Wor!d’s Fair 
—and has constantly en hand a large and well assorted Stock of Rods, Artificial 
Balt, Trout Flies, &c., &c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most 
liberai terms. . 
Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call ard examine his 


Stock, before making their purchases. 
in THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
N. B. Patentee of the new Serpentine Spinner, acknowledged by experienced Fisher 
men to be the best Bait for Trolling ever invented. 


BOOKS IN PRESS. 


The Song of Hiawatha : a New Poem by H. W. Longfellow. 
Susan Merton ;: a rew Novel by Charles Reade, 
The Mystic: a new Poem by P. J. Bailey. 
Limie Lyre. By Mrs. Anna Cora hKirchie. 
A New Volume of Sermons. By Dr. Lowell. (In September.) 
The Wiscom and Genius of Landor. By G. 8. Hillard. 
Clouds and Sunsbine. By Charles Reade. (In September.) 
Oakfield : a Novel by the Son of Dr. Arnold of Rugby. (In September.) 
A New Volume of Tales. By Grace Greenwood. 
A New Juvenile. = = F 
. The Magician’s Show Box. By the author of ‘* Rainbows for Children.” 
. Curious Stories about Faries, and other Funny People, 
NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 

Mand : a New Poem by Alfred Tennyson. 50 cents. 

Glaucus ; or, the Wonders of the Shore. By Charles Kingsley. 50 cents. 
Land, Labor and Gold. By Wm Howitt. 2 vols. $2. 

The Note Kook. By Thomas De Quincey. 75 cents. 

Peg Woffington : a Novel by Charles Reade. 75 cents. 
. Christie Johnstone : a — bd oo se > 2° cents. 
Amy Leigh : vel by Charles Kingsley. 

Rowena TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston. 
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ELLUC & CO.—French Apothecaries and Chemists, Importers 
and Manoficturers of fine Chemicals, Drugs Perfumery and Toilet Goods, from the best 
London and Paris Houses, and of first quality only. 

635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





DR. DCRAN’S NEW WORE. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
ABITS AND MEN. By Dr. Doran, author of “ Table Traits,’’ &c., &c. 


Price, $1 (0. 


Tmo. Cloth. 
JUST PUBLISHED 

BODENHAMER ON THE PILES. Practical Observations on some of the diseases of the 
Rectum, Anus, and Continnous Textures ; giving ‘heir nature, seat, causes, symptoms, c onse- 
quences. and prevention, especially addressed to non-medical readers. By W. Boderh amer, 

-P. Second edition with plates, &c. In one vol., 8vo. Cloth, $200. 
OLIATPA, and other Poems. By Howard H. Caldwell. 12mo., cloth, $1 00. 

William Henry Herbert. 

THE CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND; or, The Times of the Revolutions of 1642 and 1688. 
1 vol, 12mo, cloth, second edition. $1 25. 
THE KNIGHTS OF ENGLAND, ®COTLAND, AND FRANCE. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 
THE CHEVALIERS OF FRANCE; from the Crusaders to the Mareschals ot Louis XIV, 
1 vol., 12mo., cloth, Si 25 
MARMADUKE WYVIL; 


New and Revised Edition. 1 vol. 
12mo., cloth, $1 25. 


an Historical Romance of 1651. 


J. V. Huntington. 
1 vol., 12mo., seeond edtion, $1 25. 
A new and completely altered edition. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $2 00. 
Lee’s Tales of Labour. 
THE MASTER-BUILDER: or, Life ata Trade. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, second edition, $1. 
MERRIMACK ; or, Life at the Loom. 12mo., cloth, $1 00. 
SUMMERFIELD; or, Life on a Farm. 12mo., cloth, $1 00. 
Alice Carey. 
er Ee s00k ; or, Recollections of our Home in the West. 1 vol., 12mo,, cloth, seventh 
edition, 00. 
CLOVEKNOOK ; SECOND SERIES OF ; or, Recollections of our Neighbourhood in the 
West. i2mo., cloth, $1 00. 
HAGAR ; a Story of To-day. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, second edition, $1 00. 
Caroline Chesebro’. 
DREAM-LAND BY DAYLIGHT ; a Panorama of Romance. 12mo., second edition. $1 25. 
IRA ; a Pilgrimage. 1 vol., 12mo., clota, second edition. $1 00. 
THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT; a Theme for the Time. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, second edi- 


tion. $1 Ov. J 
$ J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street. 


THE FOREST. 
ALBAN. 


THE FAVOURITE AUTHORESS OF THE SOUTH. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALONE.” 
First Edition, 10,000 Copies. Now Ready. 
T HE HIDDEN PATH; A Novel. By Marion Harland, of Richmond, Va. One elegant 
12mo. volume, 434 pages. Price $1 25. 

The extraordinary success of Miss Harland’s * Alone’’—runn‘ng through edition after edition, 
with great rapidity—re published in kngland with a still larger sale —translated into the French 
and German languages with marked success—is perhaps the best evidence of the originality and 
popularity of ber writings. In the language of an eminent critic—‘* She may henceforth take 
rank among the most successfui novelists of the United States.”’ 

* Thore who have read * Alone ’—and those who have not should—will be interested and gra- 
tified to know, tha: a new book by Virginia’s gifted authoress, entitled ‘‘ The Hidcen Path,” is 
now ready. Beautifully as Marion Harland has woven the threads of life in other romances and 
songs—she is a poetess of rare felicity—we are safe in predicting that her new work will —- 
all her previous efforts in fine deiineation, brilliancy aud power, and that Mr. Derby will be 
called upon to record it on his books as one of the most popular and successful of modern lite’ 
issues. Since reading ‘Alone’ we shall impatiently await the appearance of ‘be Hidden Path.’ ” 


=—N. ¥. Evening Mirror. ‘ 
J.C. DERBY, Publisher, 119 Nassau Street, New York. 
And for sale by all Booksellers and News Agents. 


THREE SUPERIOR NOVELS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
BUNCE & BROTHER, 126 Nassau Street, New York. 





I. 
THEL : OR, THE DOUBLE ERROR. By Maurice James, 12mo., cloth. Price 75 cents. 
Jutt Ready.) 
= Mw touchingly beautiful story we do not remember to have read. 
reminds us of the author of * Olive.’ ”’ . 
* @ narrative of much beauty and power.’’—Beston Chronicle. 


In many respects it 


IL. 
BLANCHE DEARWOOD. A New Romance of American Life. 
paper, 75 cents. : . : 
“There is a great simplicity, truthfulness, and vigour of thought in this charming tale.’’— 
New York Herald. 


“ The best American novel of the season.’’—N. ¥. Daily Times. 


12mo., cloth, $1 00 ; 


III. 
NEW HOPE; OR, THE RESCUE. A Tale of the Great Kanawba. 
paper, 75 cents. 3 4 
A briiliant and vivid picture of life in Western Virginia, vigorons in its conception, graphic 
and spicited in its descriptions and inciden's, and exceedingly entertaining as a story. 
UNCE & BROTHER, 126 Nass*n Street, New York. 
Copies of the above works mailed, frse of postage, upon receipt of the price. 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS PARDOE. 


JUST PUBLISHED FROM ADVANCE COPY. 


HE JEALOUS WIFE. By Miss Pardce, author of ‘ Confessions of a Pretty Woman, 
“Louis XIV.” &c., &c. Price SX) cents. 


Also, 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A PRETTY WOMAN. 


ond ispatch says of this work .—‘‘ We have never read its equs] as a work of fiction. 

Tp Londen Pir metal to be nitractive, from their author's well-known force of descrip- 
tion, and knowledge of life and character. Her powers are well-cisplayed here in pam A striking 
characters, whose breadth of ontline and vivid delineation arrest the attention, and awaken inter- 
est. ‘The Jealeus Wife’ presents a masterly sketch of what pride and pas ion can effect. It is 
® composition that dispiays for its subject human nature under the influence of its —y yp 
incentives. The passion that here prevails is described in ‘ The Caxtons’ as ‘the love that gives 
fire to the song, and tragedy to the etage,’ end thore who desiderate the striking and vigorous 
sty/e of romance, will appreciate the ability that has created | his work.’’—Sun. 

** We place this tale in the highest rank of deeply instructive as well as absorbingly interesting 
fictions.’’—John Bull. 

** A tale of great power. One of the most excellent novels the season has produced.’’—Sunday 


Times. 
a W. P. FETRIDGE & CO., Publish 
and 


12mo., cloth, $1 00; 





ers, Franklin Square, New York. 
72 aud 74 Washington Street, Boston, 





UST PUBLISHED.—The “ Riverdale Schottisch,” by Julius 
Metz, PRICK TWENTY-FIVE CENTS —We consider this the prettiest schottishe we 
have published for a long time. Music teachers by calling, or seoding their cards, will receive 
a copy gratis. Cards from the country must be accompanied with three cents to pay the postage. 
COUK & BKO , Music Dealers, No. 343 Broadway. 











PEEPS FROM A BELFRY. 
EEPS FROM A BELFRY; OR, THE PARISH SKETCH BOOK. By F. W. Shelton 
author of ‘* Rector of St. Bardolph,’’ &c., lvol. 12mo. 1 

The genial flow of spirits, the sparkling English in which he writes, and the fine moral which 
adorns every page, rencer his books exceedingly pleasing and instructive. In this volume there 
are some scenes of remarkably pathetic and powerful interest.—New-Yovk Observer. 

The best work that has ever proceeded from his pen. ad * * 
nothing in predicting for it an extensive sale.—Knickerbocker Magazine. 

Mr. Shelton invests his thoughts with the peculiarly graceful and lucid style. - 2 8 
These sketches will be read with interest by ail who can appreciate simplicity, truth, and ele- 
gance.—Couri-r and Enquirer. 

A charming book. We find in it veins of pathos so sweet and tender that they cannot fail to 
touch the heart.—Boston Olive Branch. 

The sketches are all characterized by the peculiar excellence of the author. The longest sketch 
is ‘** The Seven Sleepers,’”’ which is literally steeped in delicious humour ; other are replete with 
pathos as exquisite as it is rare. Altogether the book is a delightful one.—Boston Yankee 
Blade. 

The reader who goes through this volume will find himself provoked alternately to laughter 
and tears.—N. ¥. Commercial. ; 

Written with great deal of warmth and vigour, and presented in an attractive and entertaining 
style —Troy Times. 

The book is full of interest—the sketches are taken from life—truthful and often thrilling scenes 
are depicted. —Cleveland Leader. 

In its genuine humour, its exquisite perceptien of natural beouty, and its aromatic richness of 
s}yle—it is immeasurably superior to similar productions. —New- York Tribune. 

Mr. Shelton is one of the most natural, agreeable ard companionable of our living prose 
writers. He bas a keen sense of the ridiculous, a large fund of quiet humour, a genuine and ori- 
ginal style, great skill in exbibiting, without erowding, the details of a scene or # life picture, @ 
strong feeling tor the beautiful, and an intuitive power in finding the best and most truthful por- 
tions of a book or anevent. These are the leading features of a book whore only fault—a rare 
one in these days of verbiage and spasmodic writing—is that it is far too brief.—N. ¥. Daily 
Times. 

His sketches are all full of meaning—they all tell of familiar things and in a familiar way.— 


New-York Churchman. 
Mr. Shelton’s Works. 
THE RECTOR OF ST. BARDOLPH. 1 vol. limo. $1. 
UP THE RIVER. 1 vol. illustrated $1 25. 
CRYSTALINE, the Heiress of Fall Down Castle. 1 vol. 88c. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau-st., N.Y 
These books wiil be sent by mail postage paid—for the prices appended—remitted to Publiab 


PUTNAM'S MONTHLY — SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS OF NO. XXXIII. 





We bazard 








New Fnglish Poets. { Rachel. , 
The Storm. } Living in the Country. 
Twice Married. (Concluded) } Luisella. 


The Armies of Europe. 
Editor'al Nores. 
American Literature and Reprints. 
English Li e: ature. 
New English Engravings. 
Atheneum Exhibition of Boston. 
Music, 
Correspondence, 
Opinions of the Press, 
“ » literary periodicals that we have an acquaintance with, which an educated 
man irae aad econ fre m beginning to end without any fear of wasting his time on an 
article which will not repay, either in amusement or instruction, the cost of reading it ; these 


two periodicals are Blackwocd and Putnam’s.’’—N. Y. Courier. : . 
“ » Magazine is, to ali intents and purposes, prectically identified with the 
Indeed, this same Mag is, A , 

8 


Sunken Treasures. 

The Amazons of South America, 
Life Among the Mormons. 
Cossack Song. 

The Late Horace Binney Wallacc. 
The Harmiers Old Gentleman. 
Thackeray's Newcomes. 








‘the day. Putnam is more prominentiy and specially to be claimed as 
Seamer tabber he he American movement than any other thing in print.’’ y 4 a8. 

‘The onward course of Putnam’s Magazine is one of the most gratifying facts im our national 
literature, it now stands forth as the principal representative of American Magag'ne literary ta- 
lent, and es the organ of that genial progressiveness which is removed from rampant idealism and 
stiffnecked conservatism, It essays bold thought, a vigorous style, ana the earnest expression 
of the noblest sentiments in a refined snd polished manver — Boston Traveller. 

Putnam's Monthly tor August presents us a table of contents that would make the reputation 
of any periodical—even Blackwood itself, had it reputation to make. The contributions em- 
brace historical narratives, poetry, criticism, reviews tales end editorial comments upon cur- 
rent literature, fully equa}, in point of merit, and superior in interest to the American reader, to 
the best Europeon Magazines. Putnam is now, in all respects, a worthy representative of our 
pascent national literature—original, bold, many, independent and largely liberal in its discus- 
sions of all topics that properly come within its : cope.—Reading Gazette and Democrat. 

We must be allowed to speak in commendation of the kditonal Notes on American and Euro- 
pean literature, from which the reader will gain much intormation in regerd to recent publica- 
tions, and particularly the attention bestowed on them by the public on both sides of the At- 
lantic.— ti e american. 

Fanaa Tees dollars a year, or Twenty-five Certs a number. Subscribers remitting Three 
Dollars, promptly, in advance, to the Publishers, will receive the work for one year, post paid, 
to any part of the United States within 3,000 miles. 

Nearly Ready. 
TWICE MARRIED: A Story of Connecticut Life. From ‘‘ Putnam’s Monthly.’’ 1 vol. 12mo, 
cloth. Puiice 75 cents, 


DIX & EDWARDS, Publishers, 10 Park Place, New York, 
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A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 


HAVE NOW READY, 
A VISIT TO THE CAMP BEFORE SEBASTOPOL—By Richard C. McCormick, Jr., of 
New York.—1 vol., 12mo., with spirited and beautiful Illustrations.—Price $.. 


List of Mlustratione. 
A Portrait of Miss Might ingale. 
Panoramic View of the Seat of War in the East. 
The Harbour of Balaklava. 
The Road from Bataklava to Kadnukoi. 
Panoramic View of the Positiva of the Armies. 

iamo.d Batte 


D ry. 
Head Quarters of Lord Raglan. 
Sentinel of the Zouaves. 


ves. 

This book will interest all classes, and should have @ wide circulation. Mr. McCormick is 
well known as a careful and graphic writer. and as he is the only American that has returned 
from a visit to the world-renowned camp before Sebastopol, he is well qualified to speak upon 
many points of which no information has bitherto been secured. Besides giving a minute ac- 
count of a long sojourn in the Camp of the Allies, fuil portoueee of the great army hospitals at 
Scutari and Pera are i duced. Seb pol is descri in detail, and the unparalleiled suffer- 
ings en¢ mismanagement in the English Camp are portrayed in vivid style. 


COLLINS’ MAPS OF THE WAR. 


D. A. & CO., Have just Imported 
A FRESH SUPPLY OF THE FOLLOWING RELIABLE MAPS. 
Price, 25 Cents each. 
Ports and Harbours of the Black Sea. 
Plan of Sebastepol. 
The Baltic, with its Fertifications, Railroads and Telegraphs. 
The Black Sea, with its Fortifications. 
The Danube. 
The Environs of Sebastopol. 
Pian of Cronstadt. 
The Crimea and Sea of A zoff. 
Russia and Turkey. showing the Baltic, Black and Mediterranean Seas. 


GESENIUS’ HEBREW GRAMMAR,—17TH EDITION. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 Broadway, 
VE NOW READY : 
[HE HEBREW GRAMMAR OF GESENIUS.— Translated anew from Dr. Rod'ger’s 17th 
German Edition.—By T. J. Conant, Professor of Hebrew, &c., in Rochester Theological Se- 
mipary. With a new course of Grammatical Exercises and Hebrew Chrestomathy, prepared for 
the 17th edition of the Grammar. 1 vol. 8vo. Price $2 50. 
The translation has been made from Dr. Rodiger’s canneries eevteten, ote his ge a 
di farni-hed for the American work in advance of the German pu 
“it SS Sue taken that it should faithfully exhibit the views of this distinguished 
. f expressip em. 
The ee ree en the sheets furnisbed by Dr. Rodiger, and for the most 
has been re-w:itten. The Grammatical Exercises have m reconstructed, with the im- 
ts sugested by several years’ experience in the use of them with Hebrew classes. The 
restomathy *cosists of a new and more extended selection of passages from the Old Testament, 
with minute and full explanations to aid the learner in his first study of the language. 
Grammar exhibits the latest results in Hebrew philology, from the band of one of the first 
Hebraists of the age ; and with the Exercises and Cnrestomathy, forms a complete apparatus for 
l study of the language. 
Oe poles = been spared to secure perfect accuracy in the printing of the work. 














EUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 
NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized Agente in the United States for the J1lu» 
trated London News, which they supply by single numbers to purchasers, to annualsut- 
ecribers and to the wholesale trade. 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps, andeverything ofinterestre- 
to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. 
Volume 26 will with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete sets and single vo- 
ames, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
rerten, a) a in any partof New York immediately on arrival of the steam- 
ships, or forwar mail, 
Subscriptions recelved for every Newspaper or Periodical published in GreatBritain, Ireland, 
ay San ne an bok pee = » ys Indies, China, or any part ofthe world. 
ee a CHARLES K. WILLMER, 


LONGDON M. ROGERS. 








ELLUC’S BISCATINE.—The best and healthiest food for Infants and Inavalid 
Prepared orly and for sale wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenne. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARB. 


[* CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficacious. 
t’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 


lar. 

Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
ty of the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it had invariabl a medicine of great utility, 

Prepared and seld, wholesale sn ‘etail by JOHN A. TARRANT, 

(Successor to James Tarrant,) Dr 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y, 

For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, Jobn Milban, Dullue & Co., 
2 ae ag Y "ee & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I., and by Dawson & Blackman, Draggists 
arleston, 8. C. 





DeLwe’s ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.-—A delicions Tonic Cordial, of great 
benefit to persons debilitated by sick and d ia. ared only by 
DELL & CO., Chemists. 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GaRUS 
635 Broadway, aud 250 Fourth Avenue. 








Goon MEDICINES.—It ts estimated that AYER’S PECTORAL 

and CATHARTIC PILLS bave done more to promote the public health, than 
any other one cause. There can be no question that the Cherry Pectoral has by its thousand on 
thousend cures of Colds, Coughs, Asthma, Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, &c , very much re- 
duced the proportion of deaths from consumptive diseases in this country. The Pills are as good 
as the Pectoral, and will cure more complaints —Every body needs more or less purging. Purge 
the blood from its impurities. Purge the bowels, Liver and the whole visceral system from ob- 
structions. Purge out the diseases which fasten on the body. to work its decay. But for diseases 
we should die only of old age. Take antidotes early and thrust it from the system, before it is 

et too strong to yield.—A yer’s Pills do thrust out disease, not only while it is weak but when it 
has taken a strong hold. Kead the astounding statements of those who have been cured by them 
from dreadful Scrofula, Dropsy, Ulcers, skin Diseases, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, In- 
ternal Pains, Bilious Complaints, Heartburn, Headeche, Gout, and many less dangerous but still 
threatening ailments, such as Pimples on the face, Worms, Nervous Irritability, Loss of Appe- 
tite, Irregularities, Dizziness in the Head, Colds, Fevers, lyeentery, and indeed every variety of 





NEW IRON SHOT TOWER. 

RON IS RAPIDLY TAKING THE PLACE OF BRICK IN THIS CITY AS A BUILD. 
I ing material, and light-houses, watch-houses, and the better class of warehouses, made of 
iron, are going up every day. A new Iron Shot Tower is now being erected, in Centre street, 
for Mr. James McCullogh, which is to he over 200 feet high, and calculated to make 8,000 tons 
of shot per annum. The Tower isto be finished in seventy-five days from the 5th ult., when it 
was commenced. A brick tower of like dimensions could not be constructed in less than four- 
teen or fifteen months. The proprietors are already receiving orders for shot, deliverable in Sep- 
tember, at 634 cents per lb., cash, for Drop. 


CLARET WINES. 

i may not be generally known that the superiority of the Claret or Medoc Wines, is distin- 

guished all over the world, —ramk as the most — Which France produces, and keep ex- 
tremely well. They are celebrated for a beautifal colour, a violet perfume, mach d.licacy, and 
a very agreeable flavour ; hed are strong without being heavy, comforting without intoxicating, 
leave the breath pure and the mouth cool. These Wines do not, like many others, being too 
strongly impregnated with brandy, carry disease into the st h at the t of social joy, 
they cheer and exhilirate, while, as a beverage, their effect on the health is grateful and benefi 
cial. Professor Brande, an unquestionable authority, states this wine above ail otters is the bes 
suited for those persons who are easily excited and in whom the stronger wines generaily pro 
duce febrile action. 

he subscriber having imported from first hands a large and well selected stock of these cele- 
brated Wines, now offers them for sale at the lowest market prices ; they consist of Margaux, De 
Pez, Lanessan, Larose, and Lafitte : of the ee of 1844, 1846, and 1848, some of which are to 
be had in pint bottles, as well as in casks, and all in fine order and condit on for pre-ent use. 

THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver street, N. ¥ 


KENDALL, ; 
OULD call the attention of connoisseurs of Wine, &c., to the following articles, which are 
of a quality nw. met wita in this market. 

EXTRA CHorck OLD PORT WINE, bottled in Oporto in the year 1848. Original cases of 
one dozen, $12 00. 

IMPERIAL AMONTILLADE DRY SHERRY, $10 per case. 

DUFF GURDON’S KICH GULD SHERRY, $12 per case. 

These articles are not to be surpassed at any } rice. 

BEAUJULAIS, in 4 dozen cases, $20. A delicious summer wine, much superior to Claret that 
can be bought at anything like the price. 

CLARE?TS.—Haut Brion ; Chateau Valette, vintage 1844, in one or two dozen cases, $8 00 per 


ozen. 

GOOD DINNER CLARET, $3 50, $4 @ $500 per case. 

ALLSOP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In casks of 9 and 18 galions, at 85 cents per ga!lor.. 
Also, in bottles at $2 25 per dozen. Ca es of six dozen, at wholesale price, $12. Physicians all 
agree that this is the best summer drink known. I am the only person in America who can re- 
ceive this beer direct from the Brewery. 

No. 7 William Street, New York. 


REVOORT HOUSE.—This elegant House, located on Fifth Ave=- 
nue, the most fauslifuuable promenade in AMerica, 1s continued on the European plan, with- 
out any change of its beautiful furniture or the style of keeping which has been so much approved 
of by its patrons. It contains apartments for families or single gentlemen, eer to those of any 
other Hotel in this country. The patronage of the public is respectfully solicited. 
ALBERT CLARK, Proprietor. 


FAE™S FOR SALE IN CANADA.-A List may be procured by 
applying, (post paid) to 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 
ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE. 


N CASKS AND BOTTLES AS RECOMMENDED BY THE MOST ABLE PHYSI- 
cians and Surgeons, as well as the Eminent Chemists of the 7. 

e 

wil 























On Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Agent for the U. 8. 


liam Street, New York. 





MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & Co., 


ANKERS, No. 48 William Street, New York, issue Foreign 
CIRCULAR LEITERS OF CREDIT on the following Cities : 












Alexandria, Carlsruhe, Lisbon, Rome, 
Antwerp, Calcutta, Madrid, Rotterdam, 
Athens, Janton, Malta, Rio de Janeiro, 
Dresden, Marseilles, St. Petersburg, 
Dusseldorf, Milan, Strasbourg, 
Baden, Edinburg, Moscow, Sienna, 
Florence, Munich, Smyrna, 
Frankfort, Messina, Seville, 
Genoa, Mulhouse, Stettin, 
Geneva, Madras, Shanghai, 
Gibraltar, Malta, ingapore 
Hamburg, Manilla, Sydney, N.S. W. 
di Lucca, Hague, eira, urin, 
Havre, Melbourne, Aus. Toulon, 
. Heidelberg, Naples, Trieste, 
Hong Kong Nice, Venice, 
Kandy, Ceylon, Oporto, Vevey, 
Liverpool, Oleron, Vienna, 
London, Paris, Wiesbaden, 
sognere, Pau, Warsaw, 
Leipsic, Palermo, Zurich, 


Ceylon, Lor Pisa. 
ITS FOR I ooh SPP CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 


ATION OF LONDON, 
Branches and Agoncies at 
Canton, Shanghai, Calcutta, 
Hong Kong, Bombay, Madras, 


Singapore 
CREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON, 
Branches and Agencies at 


Maitland and Newcastle, . ++..-Hunter River, 


Brisbane and Ipswich... GAPS SM Pepe A phy pa ete ..- Moreton Bay. 
Victoria Branches : 

Melbourne, eelong, Kyneton. 

CRMROMROIRA, «6:0 00 00.60 0 00.08 666005 00000 000 00 cccce rece see keeEs AleRRMnan, 

Ballarat. 

MamGburst Agency. ...0..00ccccccce cee cee ces coe cee cee cece ccccs sDORage. 

Ovens Agency. 





MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 


s—Grant LETTERS OF CREDIT for Mercantile purposes. JIRC 
LETTERS OF CREDIT on the following cities :— 7 a 











Bruxelles, Heidelberg, Mal Rome, 
Yadiz, Jerusalem, Mannhetm, Rotterdam, 
Carisruhe, La Haye, if jilles, Seville, 
ro, Lausanne, Mayence, Sienne. 
Coblents, Leipsic, Messina, Smyrna, 
Cologne, ucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow, Strasboarg, 
den, Liege, Manich, Stockholm, 
Florence, London, Naples, Trieste, 
Frankfort-s-M., Livourne, ice, Turin, 
enes, Lucques, Pan, Venise, 
Geneva, Lyon, Palermo, Vienna, 
—— on — Wiesbaden, 
ambourg, eira, ague, Z ¥ 
Havre, Malaga. Riga, ' — 


ah New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight, for in eum 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
BAACK, MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER 
rE» 8 AR: No. 8 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK ia capehameeae 


subscriber bas constantly on hand a largeand ‘well-assorted Stock of Flutes, Clarionettes, 


Fifes, Drums, Cymballs, Cornopeans, and all kinds of Brass Band Instruments. 
iene Osllos Bass Viols, Guitars at all prices and styles, Strings of all kinds, and Trimmings 
for all instruments ; Banjos, Tambourines, and Instruction Books for all instruments ; Parlour 

, &c., &c.; at the lowest wholesale Prices to the trade, also at retail. 
ed on short notice and on the most reasonable 
A call from dealers is requested at 87 Fulton street, N. Y. 


EDWARD BAACK. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 
AD, ALL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUP- 


and will be mailed to ly subscribers in any part of the United States or Canada, 
from les Willmer’s Universal E lish n 
Offices, NEW YORK LIVERPOOL, and BELPAST. t Y Oreign Newspaper 


ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 
109 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York. 





CHARLES WILLMER 
10 South John Street, Liverpool. 


LONDON CORDIAL GIN. 

E. MESSENGER « CO., 58 FULTON ST., Sole A i 
R. Smith’s highly celebrated Cordial Gin, are prepared te tarnish families oteia’ x* 4 
Siete aul Ro tends emerelly with this favourite gin in its original purity, and from the remere- 
ee. —_—~ attained are warranted in saying that Tis far superior to any other 











I for which a Purgative Remedy is required.—T hese are no random statements, but are 
authenticated by your own neighbours and your own Physicians. Try them once, and you will 
never be without them.—Price 25 cents per box. 5 Boxes for $1 60. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C, AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by all Druggists 
and Dealers in Medicine throughout this section. 


Few are aware how frequently Publishers are compelled to insert among their advertisements 
statements which they can neither sanction or believe. 

A pleasant exception to this disagreeable necessity are the advertisements of Dr. J C. Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral and Pills, which will be found in our columns. We have published for bim be- 
fore, avd always with the feeling that ia so doing we in no wise lend ourse!ves to deceive or mis- 
lead the public, for we have had indisputable proof that his words are strictly true, with abon- 
dant reason to believe that his medicines will do all they promise, and ali that can be reasonably 
expected from any medicine. His Cherry Pectoral is too well known in this community to need 
any commendation from us, and his Pills we are credibly informed are not inferior to his Pecto 
ral.— Providence Mirror, 





URIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY !—At this season tt 1s good for all, 
hartful to none, and highly ne y to th ds of persons to prepare the system for 
the heats of Summer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 
tualarticle ever discovered is Dr. McCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, @ rich and delight- 
fully flavoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices vf SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 
of the most valuab! a, indig to this oan and Europe, prepared with fine loaf sugar, 
(not molasses,) forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
implies, & STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpas(ed by any- 
thing ever discovered. 

Dr. McCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, Or VITIATED HUMOURS. From one 
to six bottles has cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. ERYSIPILAS, and all 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers, curonic 
RHEUMATISM, Mercuria! a and all the most serious disorders arising from the impuri- 
ties of the blood. it is unequalled by any preparation ever introduced. 

Sold by all Druggists. A. CUSHMAN & CO., 

Sole Proprietors, No. 122 Fulton street, New York. 

N.B.—One dozen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, free of freight, to any part of the United 
States on receipt of $10 by mail. 











HE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—MR 
KENN BDY, of Roxbury, bas discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 
ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except is two case, (both 
thunder humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, all 
within twenty miles of Boston. 
Two bottles wiil cure a nursing sore month. 
One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 
Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 
Three to five bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 
One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 
Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 
Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running alcers. 
One bottls will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 
Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 
Three to four bottles wil! cure salt rheum. 
Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 
m hy. ~ 8 always experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 
8 en, 
othing looks so improbable to those who have in vaintried all the wonder‘ul medicines of the 
day, a8 that a common weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
bumour in the system ; yet itisa fixed fact, If you have a humour it has to start, There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I poadled over a thou- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects ofit inevery case. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : to 
eld people of sixty. I have seen poor, nny. woimy looking cnildren, whose flesh was soft and 
flabby, restored to # perfect state of health by one bottle. 
To those who are subject toa sick headache, one bottle will always cure it. 
fief in catarrh and dizziness. Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where there is any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alweys disappear in from four days toa week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
some of the most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to, 
No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you can get, and enough of it. 
Price $1 Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury. 
AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother To- 
ronto ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & Co., 115 Charter Street, New Orleans. 


It gives great re- 





RUGDESs. FEVER AND AGUE CURE,—For the Prevention and Cure of 
FEVER. DUMB AGUE OENERAL DEBILIVE NIGHY SOT Ts ool Lees and 
y n . AL 4ItY, NIGHT SWEATS, and al } 
disease which have a common origin in Malaria or Miasma, : wiotes Roms of 
This isa NATURAL ANTIDOTE which willentirely protect any resident or traveller even 
in the most sickly or swampy localities, from any Ague or Bilious disease whatever, c rany in- 
jury from constantly inhaling Malaria or Miasma. ‘ 

It will instantly check the Ague in persons who have suffered for any length of time, from one 
day to twenty years, so that they never even have another chill, by continuing its use + ccoroing 
todirectiors. The patientat once begins to recover appetite and strength, and conti: ues until 
& permanent — cotton cure is cy 

One or two bottles will answer for ordinary cases ; some may require more. Direction t 
in German, French and Spanish, accompany each bottle. Price One Dollar. Liberal PB oe 
made to the trade. vi AS. A RHODES, Proprietor, Providence, R. I. 

EVIDENCE OF Sarety.—New York, June 11, 1855 —I have made a chemical examination of 
** Rhodes’ Fever avd Ague Cure,’’ or ‘* Antidote to Malaria,’”’ and have tested it for Arsenic 
Mercury, Quinine, and Strychnine, but have not found a particle of either in it, nor have I found 
any substance in its composition that would prove injurious to the censtition, 

James K. Cuittoy, M. D., Chemist 

Evipence or Merit.—Lewisburg, Union Co,, Pa., May 2, 1855.—Mr. J. A. Rhodes—Dear 
Sir : The bex of medicine you sent me was duly received on the 1]th of April. I have sold about 
one halt of it, and so far the people who have used it are satisfied that it has cured them. It has 
certainly stopped the Ague in every one who has used it, and six of the cases were of long etand- 
ing. My sister, who has had it for five or six years back, and could never get it stopped, except 
ap Same, and that only as long as she would take it, is now, I think, entirely cured by your re- 
medy. ©. R. MoGinuey. 

CAUTION TO AGUE SUFFERERS.—Take no more Arrenic, Tonics, Mercury, Quinine, Febri joe 
Strychnine, or Anti. Periodics of any kind. The well known inefficiency of these noxieus poisons 
proves them to be the offspring either of false medical principles or of mercenary quacks. The 
A ane in existence that is both sure and harmless, is RHODES’ FEVER AND AGUE 


AGENTS -—New York, C. V. CLICKENER 4 CO., and C. H. RING. Montreal,S J. Ly- 
MAN &CO., and JOHN GARDNER. Quebec, G. G. ARDOUIN. Hamilton, T) BICKLE 
&SON. Picton, A. ELLIOTT, and J. D. B. FRASER, and by Dealers generally, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC.—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 

HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
without a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been tealed 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never attained by any other article, goes 
on ** conquering and to conquer.’’ There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lays the feundation ofa good head of hair. It is now patronized by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale throughout Europe. 

BOGLE’S ELETRIO HAIR DYE is another wonder oftheage It has now been before 

the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales have been beyond all precedent. 

becimens have been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 
with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknow ledged in every in- 
Stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Black, without staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts. 
and every person who bas carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
BOGLE'S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND senders that ustail 

4E 3 4 YING COMPO renders that usually unpleas 
(Shaving) a decided !uxury. lr epeateaeanas 
one ne : OR, A pe — GerEners gomeven Preshies or Tan trom the 
¢ Shortest possible time, and is acknow to be the very best art 
the complexion. edged to y icle for beautifying 
© be had, wholesale and retail, ot W. BOGLE, Washington Street, Boston; ©, 

and A. B. & D. SANDS, New York ; HAVILAND HARRAL, Charleston; s, a ANOS 
Baltimore; J. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. In Canada, of LYMAN & CO. eal: J. 
MUSSON, and J. BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto: HAMILTON & KNEE- 
SHAW Hamilton; GEO. E. MORTON, & CO., Halifax, N.S. In England, ot R. HOVENDEN 
Crown Street, Finsbury Square, and King Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar: 
ket Street, Manchester ; and of Agents throughout the World. 








PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. __ 
Office No. 111 Broadway, Trinity Building. 
Ts COMPANY is one prsaread to take risks to and from any part of the 


‘ United States 
inland and coastwise, and to and from any other part of the world, o P 
Property excepting vessels and bottomry. d ° » on all descriptions 
TRUSTEES. 
A, ©. Richards, William Kent, A. 5. Barnes, J. K. Myers 
Sheppard Gandy, ’. Hadden, Alfred Edwards, Edward Lambert, 
Cc. F. Milnor, L. P. Morton, J. E. Hanford, Fred. B. Bet! 
Edwin Thorn, Wm. M. Bliss, Byron Sherman, Richard Patric 
Martin Bates, Jun., W. H. Meilen, John J. Haines, Arthur Leary, ; 
Wm. M. Richards, U. A. Murdock, Barthol’w Brown, Wm. Leconey. 


T. B. Merrick, Robert Slimmon, F.W 


_M ney, 
G. D. H. Gillespie, A. Wesson, eyer, Thos. Eakin, 


John B. Arthar, Theo. 
ALFRED EDWARDS, Prous 


Bens. A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. WM. LECONEY Vice President. 


NEW YORE 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
Occupying three large Stores. The Subscriber has the largest, cheapest, and most complete as- 


sortment of 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, FIELD AND GARDEN 
SEEDS, IN THE UNITED STATES. 
PERUVIAN GUANO—with the Government brand on each bag—and not damped to make it 
weigh heavier ; Superphosphate of Lime, Bone Dust, Pondrette, &c. 
R. L. ALLEN, Nos. 189 and 191 Water Street. 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 
oO* the 26th nst., the following gentlemen were elected Directors of this Company for the an. 


nual term : 
Wm. Pitt Palmer, Thos. W. Pearsall, 
Richard Tighe, 


Samuel F. Mott, 
Peter Cooper, 


William W. Fox, 

William F. Mott, Moses Taylor, L. 8. Suarez, 

Rufus L. Lord, James Colles, Henry Elsworth, 

Robert B. Mioturn. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held Aug. 8, 1855, WM. PITT PALMER, was unani- 
mously elected President, in place of N. Richards. Erq., deceased, 

This Company, with a capital and surplus near $300,000, paid in and safely invested, continues 
to insure against loss or damage by Fire, stocks of Merchandise, heusebold furniture, buildings, 
ships in port aud their cargoes, on as favourable terms as similar institutions. 

By order of the Board, 
ANDREW J. SMITH, Secretary. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO., HAMILTON, C. W. 

Subscribed Capital.............. $3 
ulated Fund... ............6sesecee: 
Annual Income................ 
Branch Offic 





Thomas Barron, 
Jonathan Thorn, 
Augustus H. Ward, 


Jobn Steward 
Lyman Denison 
Ed-«in D. Morgan, 
sidney Mason, 
John Caswell, 





, 0. 
3° bet) 
es at Montreal and St. John, N.B.; with Agencies throughou 
Canada, and at St. John’s Newfoundland, 

[HE progress of this Company since the date of its establish ment—1847—has been one of un- 

checked prospsrity. Starting amidst many drawbacks and encountering many obstacles, it 
has worked its way to a position waich can well endure searching scrutiny. In addition to the 
original suoscribed capiial, it now possesses an ample realized and invested fund, and a large and 
rapidly increasing income. 

“The features recommending the Company to public favour are, the comparative lowness of its 
rates, which nevertheless afford a wider margin for contingencies than those of any other com 
pany doing busi on the i the investment of its funds in Canada at high rates of in 
terest—economy in management—and a degree ef attention to colonial wants and peculiarkies 
which none but a strictly Colonial Company can be expected to display. ’ 

Amongst the branches of business undertaken by the Company are— 
. Sums payable at death, with or without profit. 
¥ Eatowment Assurances, payable on the party attaining a given age, or at deathif it happen 
earlier. 
Assurances on Joint Lives and Survivorship. 
Annuities, immediate and deferred. 
Assurance- Annuities, securing sums payable at death if before a given age, or annuities 
thereafter. 
ial oom assurances, one half of the premium for the first seven years remaining as a 
bt 





ebt. 

. Indastrial assurances, providing sums at death in small amounts, and also annuities without 

liability to continuous payments. 

Money received at interest or for aecumulation, at higher rates than are allowed by banks or 
savings’ banks. Five or s'x per cent. is paid by the Company on money temporarily 
or pe‘manently deposited—the rate varying with the duration of the deposit and the no- 
tice given prior to withdrawal. 

Persons assured in any of the first ffve scales, finding themselves unable to continue payment of 
their premiums, may cxchange their policies for others of smaller amounts, unencumbered with 
further charges. 

Policies of five years; standing purchased at a valuation, 

A policy on one life may be transferred to another healthy life, not of greater age than that in 
the policy at the time of the transfer ; tne amount assured being thus made ) ow Apna at the death 
of the substituted individual, who will stand in all respects in the position of his predecessor. A 
small fee is charged upon the exercise of this privilege, whieh is designed to meet an apprehen- 
sion of loss often entertained by parties who look forward to the possible discontinuance of their 
policies previous to death. THOUS. M. SIMONS, Secretary. 

Hamilton, June, 1855. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, Londen, 
Capital £500,000 Sterling. 
HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre 
minum as guarantee safety to the Office. 

Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
mium, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-haif of the annual pay 
ment made—withont any respons'bility or guarantee personal or otherwise ; nor will the policy (the 
only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 

The assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate pay 
ped of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual 
Cash value. 

Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colouies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Elliottson, M. D. F. R. 8. Clement Tabor, | 
E, 8. Symes, Hugh Croft, 

Joseph Thompson, A. C. Barclay, 

Charles Bennett, Thomas Nicoll. 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. La Rocque. E. R. Fabre, Wm. Luna 
Rev. J. Flannagan. Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 
Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear 
Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 


ef Re fe 





John Moss, 
J. Leander Starr 
T. Colley Grattan 


Montreal,...... eeee 


Halifax, N.S. 


a a: Wendi ans k ¢. Hill, Agent. 
» R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. ison, Hon. J. H. 
St. Jobn, N.B.... 0. eee § OGhay we deck, 
o w. J. Starr. Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, § a ee ee Hon. J. Noad, Hon. 
E L. Jarvis, Agent 


JAMES R. M. CHIPMAN, Agcnt for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MONTREAL. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 


AGENCY, NO.66 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 
Need COMPANY offers the follewing, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 
Low rates of insurance without profits, 
Loans granted on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 


NEW YORK REFEREES, 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of 





State of New York 


ANTHONY BARCLAY, Fsq., H. B. M. Consul. 
Rtephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. J. Phillips Phenix, Esq, 
James Gallatin, ag. | Hon. Judge Campbell, Jobn H. Hicks, Esq, 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq. {| 


John Cryder, > 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 
JOHN C, CHEESEMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East 1éth St. 
Geo. M. KNEVI?ST General Agent for the United States. 
THE INTERNATIONAL Lire ASSURANCE SOCIETY | 
OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 2 
New York, August 1, 1855. ry 
THE Undersigned hereby give notice that the name of the National Loan Fund Life Assurance 
Society of London, has beea changed by an Act of Parliameat to which the Royal Assent was 
given on the 2nd July last, to 
THE INfERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANUCE SOCIETY, 
and that they contiaue to receive applications for Lifs Assurance on the most favonrable terms. 
Pamphil+ts containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the United States. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Robert J. Dillon, 
C. Edward Habicht, 


John J. Palmer, 
James Boorman, 
Fanning C. Tucker, Aquila G. Stout, 
Daniel Parish, Paul Spofford, J.G. Holbrooke. 
So.iciror—Robert J. Dillon. | Consvuttine Counser—J. W. Gerard. 
Mepicat Examiners—S, 8. Keene.—M. Clymer. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations is transacted, affording thereby every 
possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, Loans, 
Settlement of Claims, &c. 
All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 
paid without reference to London. 
The Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 o’clock, P.M. 


Capital Stock, £500,000. 
A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the hands of the Comptroller of 
the State of New York for the becvefit of all Policy-holders in the ry States. 
©. E. HABICHT, tene 
J. G@, HOLBROOKE. § Gene ral Agents 


NEW YORK, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 

THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON,.........Capt. E. Cavendy. | HERMANN....-+++++-++..Capt.E, Higgins 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 

Peroposep Datss aly FF 855. 
‘om 


Caleb Barstow, 
B. F. Wheelright, 
Henry Ludlam, 


















New York. From Bremer, 
Hermann .. Saturday, Jan. Bocvcccices dey 88 
Washington aturday, Feo. 24.........Mareh 23 
Hermann “Saturday, March 24..........April 20 
Washington .Satarday, April 21..........May 18 
Hermann Saturday, May 19..........dune 15 


‘Saturday, June 15,....,....July 13 
Saturday, July 14,.,...., 4 

















aturday, Aug. 11,,,.. Sept. 7 
a aturday, Sept. &,,... Oa. 6 
Washington Saturday, Oct. €,,, Nov. 2 
Hermann. .Saturday, Nov. 3,,, Nov. 30 
Washington.... ..... -. Saturday, Dec, 1,..., Dec. 38 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, Feb. 28| Hermann.....,,, Wednesday, Ang. 15 
Washington... .. . Wednesday, March 23 | Washington... ... Wednesday, Sept. i2 
Hermann..... .., Wednesday, April 25) Hermann .....,.. Wednesday, Oct. 10 
Washington... ... Wednesday, May Ww gton....,, Wednesday, Nov. 7 
Hermann ..... ..- Wednesday, June 2)| Hermann,.,...,. Wednesday, Dec. § 
Washington... ... Wednesday, July 18] Washington ...... Wednesday, Jan. 2, 1854. 
Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to p gers pr ding to Lax - 
don and Havre advantages over any other route in the economy beth of time and money. 


from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main 1 
cabin tower sslnon $110 ; second do., $60. ’ er oe 
All Letters and owspapere must pass throngh the Post Office, 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing, 


perenced surgeon is attached to each steamer, 

for freight or passage apply to 
C. H. SAND, 11 Sonth William at., New York 
on OskEy ane & CO., Bremen. 
WM. ISELIN, Here 

ee — 




















WM. YOUNG, H 
§. J. AHERN, 


W. YOUNG & OO0., PROPRIETORS. 
OFFICE, NO. 10 PARK PLACE 














